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MENUHIN AND AGMA 
IN CLASH OVER 
ENGAGEMENT 


Violinist Plays at Opening 
Concert of Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic after Controversy 
with American Guild 





Statements Issued 





Terms of Contract with Or- 
chestra Provide That Soloists 
Must Be Members of Protective 
Organization—Menuhin Claims 
Freedom of Action Is at Stake 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 4. 


FTER a series of statements which 

brought to public notice a ques- 
tion as to whether he would be de- 
barred from playing because of a 
controversy with the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, appeared as soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Otto Klem- 
perer, conductor, in its initial concert of 
the season on Nov. 3. He played the 
Mozart Concerto for violin in D, be- 
fore a capacity audience that welcomed 
the soloist, conductor and _ orchestra 
warmly. Nothing out of the ordinary 
took place, save that at the beginning 
of the concert the artist was startled 
by the flashing of camera bulbs. Mr. 
Klemperer stopped the orchestra and 
ordered “begin again.” 

The controversy, as made public in 
the newspapers from day to day, began 
when Mr. Menuhin was advised by let- 
ter from AGMA of the terms of its 
agreement with the Southern California 
Symphony Association, requiring all 
soloists to be members of the protective 
association. The violinist replied in a 
letter not made public by the Guild and 
defined his position in a letter to Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, executive vice- 
president of the orchestra, made public 
on Oct. 27. This position, he stated, 
was not due to any objection to paying 
the membership fee, or to any antipathy 
to organized labor, with which he had 
always been sympathetic, but because he 
believed that the requirements might 
jeopardize his freedom as an artist. 

“T am a free artist,” he stated, “and 
my art belongs purely to the concert 
stage. I feel the right of an individual 
in a democratic country is involved in 
this demand, and that my freedom as an 
artist is at stake.” He also stated that 
when the contract for his Los Angeles 
engagement had been made, nearly a 
year ago, nothing had been said about 
AGMA, and that he had no interests 
requiring collective bargaining 

The publication of this letter led to a 
meeting of the guild’s board of gov- 
ernors in New York on Oct. 31, and the 
adoption of a resolution that AGMA 
would hold the Southern California 
Symphony Association to its contract. 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist and first vice- 
president of the guild, presided in place 

(Continued on page 27) 
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~ MORE ORCHESTRAS BEGIN THEIR SERIES 


Ten Symphonies Throughout 
Nation Open Their Seasons 
From Coast to Coast 


With the advancing season, an in- 
creasing number of America’s major 
orchestras from coast to coast have be- 
gun their seasons, some employing solo- 
ists to enhance their initial programs. 

The Cincinnati Symphony began its 
season on Oct. 21 with José Iturbi as 
guest conductor in place of Eugene 
Goossens, regular conductor, who is in 
England 

Franco Ghione led the Detroit Sym- 
phony in the first official program of 
this, its Silver Jubilee season on Nov. 
3. Previously, Victor Kolar had con- 
ducted the Symphony on Oct. 25 and 
26 in two pre-season concerts. 

Vladimir Goldschman returned to the 
podium of The St. Louis Symphony on 


Oct. 28, conducting the first of eighteen 
pairs of orchestral concerts. 

On Oct. 30 Hans Kindler stepped 
before a capacity audience to begin the 
new season of the National Symphony 
in the nation’s capital. 

Other orchestras beginning new sea- 
sons were the Harrisburg Symphony, 
George King Raudenbush, conductor, 
on Oct. 18; the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, Karl Krueger, conductor, on 
Oct. 20; the Denver Symphony, Horace 
Tureman, conductor, on Oct. 23; the 
Duluth Symphony, Paul Lemay con- 
ducting, with Nino Martini, tenor, as 
soloist, on Oct. 30, and the new Hart- 
ford Symphony under the baton of its 
new conductor, Leon Barzin, and with 
Albert Spalding, violinist, as soloist, 
on Nov. 1. The Toronto Symphony 
under Sir Ernest MacMillan opened on 
Oct. 25 with Harold Bauer, soloist. 

(Reviews of these orchestra concerts 


appear on pages 8, 10 and 11.) 





CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
BEGINS SEASON 
WITH ‘OTELLO’ 


Jepson Sings Role of Desde- 
mona for First Time, with Tib- 
bett and Martinelli in Other 
Principal Roles—‘Aida’ Given 


Moranzoni Conducts 


Giannini and Castagna Make 
Their Local Opera Debuts in 
Verdi Work—The Littlefield 
Ballet Offers the First of 
Seven Dance Programs 


CHICAGO, Nov. 3. 

EFORE a huge and _ handsomely- 

dressed audience the Chicago City 
Opera Company began its activities on 
the night of Oct. 29, with a special non- 
subscription performance of Verdi’s 
‘Otello’. The choice of opera was espe- 
cially felicitous for a first night as it 
requires the services of three of the 
brightest luminaries in the company’s 
roster, Helen Jepson, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli and Lawrence Tibbett. And as this 
was the sole performance of ‘Otello’ for 
the season, according to the present 
schedule, it was well to emphasize it. 

The feature that particularly differ- 
entiated this ‘Otello’ from previous pro- 
ductions of it recently, was the Desde- 
mona of Helen Jepson, her first assump- 
tion of the role. It is a creation fit to 
rank with the best of her work, with 
her Louise, her Fiora, her Violetta and 
her Thais. It is not only ravishing to 
the eye, but ravishing to the ear as well, 
and the grace with which she moves, the 
simple effectiveness of her costumes, 
contribute greatly to the exquisite im- 
pression produced above all by the 
warmth and beauty of her voice. 

The Otello of Giovanni Martinelli is 
established by the immediate climax of 
his first entrance which was vocally of a 
spectacular brilliance. His high artistry 
never falters through the racking phases 
that finally terminate in suicide. It is 
superbly matched by Lawrence Tibbett’s 
Tago, a figure fired by barbaric exulta- 
tion in the ‘Credo’, glowing with a 
subtle insinuation in the ‘Dream’, and a 
baritone of magnificent fitness for the 
‘Oath’ duet that closes the second act. 

Mari Barova as Emilia, Giuseppe Ca- 
vadore as Cassio, Kenneth Morrow as 
Roderigo and Mark Love as Lodovico 
rounded out a capable cast. The orches- 
tra, under Mr. Moranzoni’s inspiring di- 
rection, pointed the climaxes with clar- 
ion ferocity and distilled a lovely frag- 
rance for the love duet. 

A second event preceded the com- 
mencement of the season proper. This 
was the first of the Littlefield Ballet’s 
seven dance programs, presented the 
following night, which consisted of 
‘Mouvement Romantique’, to music by 
Chopin: a revival of ‘Punnenfee’, and 
the justly celebrated ‘Barn Dance’. Miss 
Littlefield, herself a dancer of singular 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Chamber Music Patroness Ob- 
serves Twentieth Anniversary 
of Festivals in City by Recog- 
nizing Services of Kortschak, 
Bridge and Gordon 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, patron of 
chamber music, celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of her chamber music fes- 
tivals in Washington on Oct. 30 by 
presenting, not one medal, for distin- 
guished service in the field, as has been 
her annual custom, but three. 

Awards were presented to Frank 
Bridge, English composer and conduc- 
tor; Jacques Gordon, violinist, and 
quartet leader; and Hugo Kortschak, 
violinist and Yale University faculty 
member, at the annual Founder’s Day 
concert of the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

“As this year celebrates the twen- 
tieth anniversary of my first festival of 
chamber music, I am permitting myself 
the privilege of giving several medals 
for ‘eminent services’ to that art,” said 
Mrs. Coolidge. The three dear friends 
here present have all made creative con- 
tributions to chamber music, besides the 
vital help and co-operation which they 
have given me personally; so I hope to 
be forgiven, if among their debtors, I 
mention myself as well as the musical 
world at large.” 

The medals were awarded during the 
intermission of a concert attended by 
more than 500 persons, as usual more 


N. Y. FEDERATION 
HOLDS FIRST FORUM 


“What's the Matter with Ameri- 
can Music” Discussed by 
Composers and Others 





The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs gave a luncheon forum at the 
Great Northern Hotel, New York, on 
Oct. 29, with Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
national president, as guest of honor, 
and several speakers who discussed the 
question, “What’s the Matter with 
American Music?” Oscar Thompson, 
editor of Mustcat AMERICA and music 
critic of the New York Sun, presided 
over the forum and urged each succeed- 
ing speaker to find fault with the Ameri- 
can scene so that some healthy contro- 
versy might arise. 

Sigmund Spaeth discussed the policies 
of the American Society for Composers, 
Authors and Publishers and the Nation- 
al Association for American Composers 
and Conductors. Aaron Copland, rep- 
resenting the Composers’ Alliance, laid 
the onus on audiences, which, he 
claimed, do not give composers enough 
support. Other composers to speak were 
John Powell, Marion Bauer, Mabel 
Daniels, Gena Branscombe and Henry 
Holden Huss. Mrs. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley spoke for Dr. Kelley, and Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, president of the 
Poetry Society, and Mrs. Florence Ham- 
ilton, New York president of the Ameri- 
can League of Penwomen, contributed 
viewpoints from related fields. Dr. John 
Warren Erb was another speaker. 

Mrs. Ober launched the discussion by 
saying that there is nothing the matter 
with American music, yet we need more 
singing. She cited the accomplishments 
of the federation in behalf of American 
music. 
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Three Coolidge Medals Awarded in Washington 






Above, 
Hugo Kortschak 


Above, Right, 
Jacques Gordon 


Right, 
Frank Bridge 


than could be seated in the Library’s 
Coolidge Auditorium. Mr. Gordon’s 
Quartet shared responsibilities of the 
program with the Coolidge Quartet led 
by William Kroll. 

Mr. Bridge, one of the medallists, 
contributed one work to the program; 
his Fourth Quartet was played for the 
first time in Washington by the Gordon 
Quartet. The Coolidge Quartet played 
Beethoven’s G Major Quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 2. Both groups merged to play 
George Enesco’s rhapsodic Octet for 
strings. Jay Watz 
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A slightly acidulous telegram from 
Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh composer and 
organist, struck a dissenting note in the 
atmosphere of optimistic approval, which 
was sustained through practically all of 
the afternoon. Then Mr. Thompson, 
taking the reins in his own hands, de- 
clared that as a critic he found several 
things the matter. A self-consciousness 
that does not exist in the fields of paint- 
ing, literature and architecture in this 
country; an inferiority complex that re- 
veals itself in defensive talk; and too 
great emphasis on concert performance 
were points that he brought out. 

“Everything being done is a_ step 
towards the creation of genius,” he said. 
“As has always been the case, there is 
a great winnowing-out process in force, 
so that in time, the residue of genius is 
left for us to recognize. When America 
produces genius equal to that of the 
past, the winnowing process will still 
be in force. We should develop ways 
of performance so that that winnowing 
can go on outside of the concert hall. 
We need forums, clearing houses, such 
as the federation, for example, can pro- 
vide. 

“Audiences cannot be blamed for lik- 
ing to derive pleasure from the per- 
formances they hear, and consequently 
demanding the best. The simple truth 
of the matter is that American com- 
posers have not yet consistently written 
music that audiences really want to hear. 
But there is no reason why they should 
not do so.” 

Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, president of 
the New York State Federation, an- 
nounced the federation’s contest for a 
soprano between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, the winner to be given a 
featured appearance at the World’s 
Fair, and a cash award. Only Ameri- 
can-born and American-trained singers 
are eligible. Lily Pons, Lotte Lehmann 
and Jessica Dragonette have agreed to 
serve as an advisory committee. Q. 


ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM 
HELD IN ROCHESTER 


Howard Hanson Leads Civic 
Players in New Compositions 
by Americans 


RocuHester, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, opened the musi- 
sal season in this city with the annual 
symposium of American orchestral 
music in Kilbourn Hall on Oct. 18, with 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra. 

Manuscripts played at this first ses- 
sion included ‘Fantasy on a Western 
Folk Tune’ by George McKay, member 
of the Eastman School’s first graduat- 
ing class and for years head of music 
in the University of Washington, 
Seattle; Fantasy for Oboe and Strings, 
‘The Winters Passed’, by Wayne Bar- 
low, member of the Eastman School 
faculty; ‘Tommy Drumm’s Saloon’, by 
Paul Beckhelm; ‘Night Soliloquy’ by 
Kent Kennan, Eastman School holder 
of the Prix de Rome; two pieces by 
Mary Howe of Washington, D. C., 
‘Sand’ and ‘Spring Pastoral’; a suite 
for orchestra by John Weinsweiz, a 
graduate of the Eastman School now in 
Toronto; Four Preludes for string or- 
chestra by Arthur Cohn, a Philadelphia 
composer; Symphonic Suite by Henry 
Herreid, a student in the Eastman 
School; Symphony in E Flat by Mar- 
jorie Eastwood Dudley, a composer in 
Vermillion, S. Dak.; and Soliloquy No. 
2 for bassoon and strings by Bernard 
Rogers, a member of the Eastman 
School faculty. The orchestra read the 
scores with remarkable facility, and 
much of the music was of arresting in- 
terest. 

On Oct. 19, Dr. Hanson conducted 
the orchestra in two concerts, the one 
in the afternoon being open to the gen- 
eral public. The morning session Dr. 
Hanson devoted to playing more new 
music, including works by Karl 
Ahrendt, graduate of the Eastman 
School and head of music in the Florida 
College for Women; Beth Miller, a 
graduate of the school living in Lincoln, 
Neb.; Marshall Miller, Robert Palmer 
and James Ming, students at the school; 
Paul Christiansen of Concordia College, 
Minn.; by William Bergsma of Cali- 
fornia; William Naylor of Marion, 
Ala.; Harriet Payne of Indianapolis, 
and Homer Keller, a graduate of the 
school, now on the faculty of Fort Hays 
Kansas City College, and by Herman 
Rudin of the Rochester Civic and Phil- 
harmonic orchestras. The afternoon 
session was devoted to replaying some 
of the music played on Oct. 18. 





Program of Repetitions 


On Thursday evening, Dr. Hanson 
presented music that had been played 
in the symposium, in Kilbourn Hall be- 
fore a large audience, and part of it was 
broadcast. The program included Mr. 
McKay’s ‘Fantasy on a Western Folk 
Tune’, which, played in part, was good, 
lively music, virile and well scored; 
Rhapsody for oboe and strings by 
Wayne Barlow, a charming piece of 
writing, Prelude for String Orchestra 
by Arthur Cohn, brilliant, original 
music, well worth listening to: ‘Night 
Soliloquy’ by Kent Kennan, the flute 
solo played by Joseph Mariano, smooth, 
well written music ably scored; 
‘Fugando’ by John Weinsweig, repiti- 
tions of Mr. Beckhelm’s and Mr. Rogers’ 
works, and as a_ finale William 
Bergsma’s ‘Dance of the Blue Ox’ from 
his ballet suite ‘Paul Bunyan’. This 
music is strong, well handled and orig- 


inal, and the audience, cordial through- 
out, gave this composition much ap- 
plause. Mary Ertz WILL 


AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZED BY BARZIN 








To Specialize in Playing for Soloists— 
Bishop to Appear at Inaugural 
Concert 

Leon Barzin, conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association and the 
Hartford Symphony, has launched a 
new organization composed of seventy- 
five musicians drawn from the most 
experienced members of the National 
Orchestral Association. 

The first concert was to be given on 
the evening of Nov. 7 when Frank 
Bishop, pianist, was to be soloist in three 
concertos; Bach’s in D Minor, Schu- 
mann’s in A Minor, and Rachmaninoff’s 
in C Minor. 

It is to be known as the American 
Orchestra and will specialize in accom- 
panying soloists. Mr. Barzin, who will 
be its conductor at the beginning, hopes 
to give opportunity later to young 
American conductors to take part in its 
direction, when it will be possible for 
singers and instrumentalists to give re- 
citals in New York and other cities. 
playing concertos or offering arias and 
other works with orchestra instead of 
the usual piano accompaniment. More 
rehearsals will be possible with the 
American Orchestra since, as Mr. Bar- 
zin declared, soloists appearing with 
major concert orchestras are given little 
opportunity and time for rehearsals. 


ROSENTHAL HONORED 








Pianist Given Golden Piano on Which 
He Will Play Jubilee Concert 

Among the events honoring Moriz 
Rosenthal previous to his jubilee con- 
cert in New York which will be held 
on Nov. 13, were receptions given by 
Mme. Gisa Bergman Litterer on Oct. 
28 and by the Moriz Rosenthal Golden 
Jubilee Committee at the Hotel Lom- 
bardy on Nov. 2. On the latter occa- 
sion, the golden piano on which Mr. 
Rosenthal will play his jubilee concert 
was dedicated. 

The dedication was made by Harold 
S. Morse, New York manager of the 
Baldwin Piano Company, and by 
Marshall H. Dana, director of artists’ 
activities for the company, who also 
presented Mr. Rosenthal with an in- 
scribed gold placaue naming him as “the 
greatest of the Lisztians”. Mr. Dana 
said: “Music history was made on Nov. 
13, 1888, when Moritz Rosenthal made 
his American debut ... and musical 
history will again be made on Nov. 13. 
1938. In the same vear Mr. Rosenthal 
was born, 1862, the Baldwin Piano 
Company was founded. It is fitting that 
76 years later we should present to him 
this token of our admiration and 
esteem.” 





Barbirolli First Lecturer for Philhar- 
monic-Symphony League 

The first of a series of lectures under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony League of New York took place 
on the evening of Nov. 1 in the Bar- 
bizon Plaza concert hall, with John 
Barbirolli, conductor of the Phithar- 
monic-Symphony, as the lecturer. An 
audience of large proportions was pres- 
ent to hear Mr. Barbirolli discuss the 
history of conducting, and aspects of the 
conductor’s art and duties. Personal 
reminiscences and an informal question- 
and-answer period at the close of the 
lecture were enlivening highlights. Q. 
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Historic Cultural Centre 


Is Scene of Six Concerts 


By CaRLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Oct. 16. 


had such an important musical his- 

tory as Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and the development of music in Amer- 
ica during the eighteenth century can be 
traced to a great degree in the annals of 
this town. It was therefore an extremely 
happy idea to arrange the significant 
series of concerts that were held from 
October 10 through 15, to follow the 
programs given last Spring. 

As the capital of Virginia, Williams- 
burg was the home of the English 
Governors and the meeting place at 
“Public Times” of the General Assem- 
bly, composed of Burgesses and Coun- 
cillors (corresponding to the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords in 
England). It also contained the Gen- 
eral Court and the College of William 
and Mary. The town in those days was 
largely made up of innkeepers, trades- 
men, craftsmen, merchants and students, 
though there were a few wealthy plant- 
ers and public figures who built “town 
houses” and these were elegant indeed. 
The outstanding edifices in Williams- 
burg were the Capitol, the Public Gaol, 
the Raleigh Tavern, the Old Court 
House, the College Building designed 
by Christopher Wren, Bruton Church 
and the Governor’s Palace. 


places in this country have 


America, an English “Province” 


During the sessions of the Legislature 
Williamsburg was a gay spot musically, 
for visitors to the capital wanted amuse- 
ment and the inhabitants were equally 
glad to have entertainment. One must 
remember that America was an English 
province and that the musical life in 
the larger communities was much like 
that of Edinburgh, Bath or Dublin. A 
traveller, for instance, described the 
people of Williamsburg in 1724 in the 
words: “They live in the same neat 
Manner, dress after the same Modes, 
and behave themselves exactly as the 
Gentry in London. ...” There was a 
theatre in the capital where “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,’ ‘Love in a Village’ and 
other ballad operas were given, and 
Bruton Church was also the scene of 
much music. In 1769, Anne Blair 
writes: “They are building a steeple to 
our Church, the doors for that reason 
are open every day, and scarce an Eve- 
ning (as Dicky can tell you) but we 
are entertain’d with the performance of 
Felton’s, Handel’s and _  Vi-Vally’s 
[ Vivaldi’s] works &c. &c. &c. . . .” 

The Governor’s Palace, however, was 
the center of activity, most of the resi- 
dents from 1705 to 1781 being extremely 
musical. Accounts have come down to 
us of the meetings of a number of these 
gentlemen and the music that was given. 
The taste of the day was not unnaturally 
English and many of the players came 
from abroad. The performers were 
partly amateur, partly professional; 
above all—the emphasis seems to have 
been on having a good time. Dancing 
was often a part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment and concerts were followed 
frequently by Virginia Reels. In 1727, 
Governor Gooch wrote to his brother in 
England: “The Gent™ and Ladies here 


An Attendant Recalls Guests 
Strolling in the Palace 
Gardens 


are perfectly well bred, not an ill Dancer 
in my Govmt” and Lord Dunmore, 
when he left at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, had in the Palace “3 Organs, 
a Harpsichord, a Piano-Forte, and 
other musical Instruments.” Governor 
Francis Fauguier used to invite Thomas 
Jefferson, while the latter was a student 
at William and Mary, to some of the 
musical parties, the Squire of Monti- 
cello informing us: “The Governor was 
musical also, being a good performer, 
and associated me with two or three 
other amateurs in his weekly con- 
Q.. 64 


As the architecture of Williamsburg 
has been restored, so now the music is 
being revived. It is an appropriate step 
—for as someone has said: “Architec- 
ture is Frozen Music,” and music in old 
surroundings makes buildings come to 
life better than anything else. The Ball 
Room of the Governor’s Palace was 
lighted by candles and the gardens 
opened to the public during the recent 
festival. 

There were three eighteenth century 
programs, each played twice. The per- 
formers were Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsi- 
chordist; Hildegarde Donaldson and 
Lois Porter, violinists, and Aaron Bo- 
denhorn, ‘cellist. Five compositions 
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were played at each concert, the earliest 
by Henry Purcell dating from 1683, the 
latest by Johann Christian Bach from 
the early 1770’s. There were eight triv- 
sonatas in all, an excellent opportunity 
being given to study this form which 
is seldom heard on the concert platform 


today. Five of the pieces were for 
keyboard alone, one was a harpsichord 
concerto and another an early form of 
piano quartet. 

The series opened with the first of 
Purcell’s Trio Sonatas of III Parts 
“in just imitation of the most fam’d 
Italian masters,” among the most beau- 
tiful chamber music works in English 
literature.| In a sense, these sonatas 
are not idiomatic and might just as 
well have been written for flutes as 
for violins. But to those who are in- 
terested in music rather than violin 
playing, such a work as the first sonata 
will always remain a joy. Since it is 
in G Minor and the other sonatas of 
the set are each in a different key, it 
has been suggested that Purcell was 
experimenting with a cyclical scheme 
somewhat in the manner of J. S. Bach’s 
Well Tempered Clavichord series, writ 
ten half a century later. The per- 


1The holograph is in the Sibley Library at the 
Eastman School of Music 
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Above: The Garden of the Governor's Palace and the Palace Where Concerts 
Below: Participants in the Festival: Ralph Kirkpatrick at the 
Harpsichord, Hildegard Donaldson and Lois 

Bodenhorn, ‘Cellist 


Porter, Violinists, and Aaron 


formance of the sonata was exemplary, 
the music manifestly having been re- 
hearsed by the four players to a point 
all too rare in obscure old music. Hilde- 
garde Donaldson and Lois Porter played 
with a freshness and charm that suited 
the music perfectly. The ’cello, strength- 
ening the harpsichord figure bass, was 
a feature of the entire series, and Mr. 
Bodenhorn’s restrained playing, for the 
very reason that subordination was its 
role, deserves especial commendation. 

The ‘Lessons’ of Purcell which followed 
are slight pieces. They have appeal but 
lack the power one might expect from the 
author of ‘Dido and Aeneas.’ As a con- 
trast to the splendid trio sonata, however, 
it was fitting and appropriate to hear these 
graceful, unpretentious little tunes. Pur- 
cell’s ‘Catches,’ incidentally, were extremely 
popular in eighteenth century Williams- 
burg. 

Jean Philippe Rameau’s ‘Piéces de Cal- 
vecin en Concerto’ for harpsichord and two 
violins, or flute and viole, which followed, 
was published originally in Paris in 1741. 
An English reprint brought out by Walsh 
of London, dates from around 1755 and, 
interestingly enough, is listed in a Williams- 
burg inventory of that very year. The slow 
movement, ‘La Livri’, is noble, its plaintive 
melody being truly ethereal in character 
The finale, ‘Le Vézinet,’ is an ingenious 
piece based primarily on a simple scale 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Giovanni Martinelli 
as Otello 


Helen Jepson, 
the Desdemona 


(Continued from page 3) 


accomplishments, participated in two of 
the works. Her choreography breathes 
freshness and significance. It is utilized 
by a group of dancers who are youth- 
ful, good-looking and exceedingly well- 
trained. 


Giannini and Castagna Heard 


There was more Verdi on Monday 
night when the season began officially 
and conventionally with ‘Aida’, but the 
cast was as star-studded as any that has 
sung here recently and there was noth- 
ing routine in its performance. Duso- 
lina Giannini and Bruna Castagna both 
made their operatic debuts in this city. 
Giovanni Martinelli was the Radames, 
George Czaplicki the Amonasro, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari the Ramfis and Mark Love 
the King. 

Miss Giannini was a revelation in 
the title part. Histrionically she has a 
proud independence and has drawn the 
outlines of the character so boldly that 
its fierce and primitive power holds it 
tensely in the realm of tragedy. Her 
vocal equipment is extraordinary with 
its wide, sure range and its thrilling 
pianissimo. The house was excited to a 
number of demonstrations. 


That Miss Castagna has a big and 
luscious voice was no surprise, for she 
was heard for the first time locally at 
the North Shore Music Festival last 
May, but the town was not prepared for 
the astonishing maturity of her Amneris, 
a vivid portrait of the sensous aristo- 
crat whose deceitful smile manages al- 
ways to find the vocal equivalent. Mr. 
Martinelli, of course, is no stranger in 
the part of Radames. His voice is still 
the magnificent instrument it has con- 
tinually been and his acting underlines 
the role with a skillfully natural touch. 

Three other excellent voices joined 
those of the principals in making the 
great second act sextet a heroic en- 
semble. They were those of Mr. Czap- 
licki, Mr. Lazzari and Mr. Love, each 
one visually and audibly most satisfac- 
tory. Giuseppe Cavadore and Virginia 
Wallace were authoritative in brief 
parts. Mr. Moranzoni, who conducted 
both ‘Otello’ and ‘Aida’, exercised his 
usual witchery with the orchestra, draw- 
ing from it a commentary of depth and 
nobility. Incidental dances by the Lit- 
tlefield Ballet made the triumphal scene 
lively and entertaining. 


‘Meistersinger’ Revived 


The restoration of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
to the repertoire on Nov. 2 assembled 
another fine cast headed by a Sachs who 
had not sung with the company before. 
René Maison’s Walther, a new Eva and 
a new Beckmesser. 

The Sachs of Joel Berglund, Swedish 
baritone who toured last season with 
the Wagnerian Festival Singers, was 


Lawrence Tibbett Maria Reining, Who 
as lago 


Sang Eva 


naturally the axis of the performance. 
It was voiced with a mellow robustness 
that served him well in the great “Flie- 
der’ and ‘Wahn’ monologues and, apart 
from a few pompous touches, was acted 
with a seasoned and moving tolerance. 


Reining Sings Eva 


Maria Reining of Salzburg and Lon- 
don was a delightfully youthful and 
impetuous Eva who sang with freshness 
and clarity. Her costumes were chosen 
with an unfailing eye for the pictorial; 
in the Quintet she was a radiant figure. 
Mr. Maison’ s ‘Walther, one of the prin- 


cnn 


René Maison, 
the Walther 


Joel Berglund, 
the Hans Sachs 


cipal ornaments of the production when 
it was last given seven seasons ago by 
the Insull company, remains undimin- 
ished in its sterling qualities—presence, 
grace and the ardor of a ringing tenor. 

Adolph Vogel’s Beckmesser was a de- 
licious grotesque that in the ‘Serenade’ 
prepares the second act for its crowded 
climax. Another debut of exceptional 
promise was that of Anthony Marlow 
whose David was a full-length charac- 
ization with an exceedingly pleasant 
voice. Soina Sharnova as Magdalena 
sketched a hearty duenna and Mark 


Love, doubling as _Nachtigall and the 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY PLAYS FIVE NOVELTIES 


Stock Conducts Four First Local 
Performances and an 
American Premiere 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—At the core of 
the third program of the Chicago Sym- 
phony on the Thursday-Friday series, 
Oct. 27 and 28, were three scores which 
had never been heard in Chicago be- 
fore. Dr. Stock was again on the po- 


dium: 
Ballet Suite from ‘Céphale et Procris’ 
Grétry-Mottle 
Allegro Symphonique ............0..eeee0 Poot 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Ballade and Passacaglia, Op. 38.....Atterberg 
(First performance in Chicago) 
A Comedy Overture.............. von Reznicek 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 17 
Tchaikovsky 
‘Schwanda’ 
Weinberger 


Polka and Fugue, from 


The Mottl arrangement of the Grétry 
suite made an excellent beginning. A 
virile unanimity of strings in the first 
section, the silken minuet with its muted 
violins, and the rushing undercurrent 
that slows up to become a gigue in the 
final section, had a breathless fascina- 
tion. 

Poot’s ‘Allegro Symponique’, the 
first of the new scores, is not as fresh 
or as continually inventive as his sym- 


phony, played here last year. After a 
splendid, rough opening, it turns com- 
monplace in the long, melodic line 


thrown out against some rather discord- 
ant writing for the rest of the orches- 
tra. As spontaneity of idea fades still 
further, deliberate experiments with ef- 
fects follow. 

The new Atterberg ‘Ballade’ sounds 
pretty sophisticated at the opening, es- 
pecially as it is to be treated in folk- 
tune style, but perhaps this is due to the 
breadth possible to strings. However, 
the theme makes a good ground bass, 
moving with a slow, heavy tread and 
gaining in prominence until, in a loud 
outpouring of brass, it dominates the 
conclusion. Von Reznicek’s ‘Comedy 
Overture’, a pleasant preface for any 
light opera, waited forty-two years for 
its local premiere. 

Welcome diversion from the usual 


Tchaikovsky arrived in a performance 
of the Second Symphony, including the 
“martial” second movement which sug- 
gests rather a soldier’s stealthy rendez- 
vous than a pas@ifmgparade. The whole 
symphony, aided by the orchestra and by 
the transforming touch of Dr. Stock’s 
baton, which at that could not work 
miracles with such mediocre material, 
was agreeable and tedious by turns. 
The ‘Schwanda’ selections, as always, 
were a resounding end-piece. 

The first Tuesday concert was con- 
servative, although it included the 
Scriabin ‘Divine Poem’, which has 
achieved a comparable popularity here. 
The program: 

Overture, ‘Liebesfrihling,’ Op. 28 

Georg Schumann 

Symphony No. 3 in C Minor.......... Scriabin 

Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19.......... Dohnanyi 

Selections from “The Damnation of Faust’ 

Berlioz 

Georg Schumann’s ‘Liebesfrithling’ 
seems to lengthen with acquaintance, yet 
it is difficult to imagine a more accept- 
able reading than that with which Dr. 
Stock opened the afternoon. His inter- 
pretation of the ‘Divine Poem’ is of 
such unquestionable authority and per- 
suasion that the regular subscribers can 
digest it without any trouble. The day 
is long past when Scriabin was an oc- 
casion for thunderstruck attention or a 
troubled siesta. 

The second Dohnanyi suite, whose 
music is so lilting that popular songs 
have been constructed from it, is an- 
other bloom in the extensive bouquet of 
Dr. Stock’s specialties. Its almost an- 
nual display is justified by a unique 
fragrance and a color of peculiar orig- 
inality, particularly under this conduc- 
tor’s baton. The Berlioz excerpts at the 
close were brilliantly done. 

Dr. Stock continued the introduction 
of novelties on his second program on 
Oct. 20 and 21, scheduling two sym- 
phonies new to the repertoire, but stag- 
gering them with a pair of works thor- 
oughly established. His program: 

Symphony No. 4 in D.. 3, & 


(First performance tn Chic ago) 
‘On the Shores of Sorrento,’ from ‘Aus 


Bach 


Se eer ree Strauss 
Symphony No. 15, Op. 38.... . Miaskovsky 


(First performance in America) 
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Symphony No: 2 in D, Op Brahms 


Dusolina Giannini 
as Aida 


Catherine Littlefield, 
Ballet Mistress 


Bruna Castagna 
as Amneris 


Night Watchman, performed more than 
adequately. Dezso Ernster’s Pogner 
lend dignity to commend it as a char- 
acterization. Other Meistersingers were 
played by Kenneth Morrow, Reinhold 
Schmidt, Giuseppe Cavadore, Maximil- 
lian Schmelter, Ben Landsman, Daniel 
Harris, Douglas Beattie and John Mac- 
donald. 

Henry Weber conducted with a sure 
sense of pace and proportion. The com- 
pany’s four sets retain their medieval 
splendor and in the ensemble scenes 
were heightened by much colorful ac- 
tivity. 





“The gem-like Symphony in D of J. 
C. Bach provided the evening with an 
exquisite prelude and revealed the or- 
chestra fully in stride, although it is 
still early in the season. The strings 
played with lightness and precision and 
the woodwind passage with engaging 
neatness. 

Next Dr. Stock placed a favorite ex- 
cerpt, the leisurely third movement, ‘On 
the Shores of Sorrento’ from Strauss’s 
symphonic fantasia, ‘Aus Italien’. This 
fragment always finds him in top form; 
the first entrance of the violins, like 
distant humming, is incredible magic. 

The piéce de résistance was the Amer- 
ican premiere of Miaskovsky’s Fifteenth 
Symphony, in D Minor. This prolific 
Russian has had more local attention 
than Sibelius and No. 15 swells the list 
of symphonies played to eight. It is 
a forceful music, predominantly dark in 
color, and it appears to move within a 
comparatively small emotional range. 
On first hearing, the finale impresses as 
the most varied, if not the most power- 
ful, of its four movements. The au- 
dience listened attentively to a per- 
formance that had been carefully pre- 
pared and included both the conductor 
and the orchestra in its enthusiastic 
applause. 

An even greater climax was attained 
however, in Dr. Stock’s magnificent 
reading of a familiar masterpiece, the 
Brahms Second Symphony. For breadth 
and impact, his direction in this is un- 
surpassable. 





Edwin McArthur to Make Debut as 
Conductor of Opera in Chicago 
Edwin McArthur, pianist, will make 
his debut as an opéra conductor with 
the Chicago City Opera on Nov. 21. 
when he will conduct a performance of 
‘Lohengrin’. Mr. McArthur was first 
heard as a conductor when he led a 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
this past summer. 
Amy Neill. Named Concertmaster of 
Chicago Woman’s Symphony 
Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Amy Neill, Chi- 
cago violinist, has been appointed con- 
certmaster of the Woman’s Symphony 
and will be the soloist at the organiza- 
tion’s second concert on Nov. 29. 
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Mountains and Glaciers — Mt. Cook, New 


ANGAROOS 
K 2x koala 

bears, and the 
almost mythical 
platypus, which is 
a weird creature, 
combining’ the 
worst features of 
fish, flesh and fowl; 
tropical vegetation, 
fruits and birds in 
the North; glaciers 
and snowy moun- 
tain peaks in the 
South—these phe- 
nomena indicate a “down under” 
geography and never fail to impress 
visitors from the northern hemis- 
phere when they wander down to the 
Antipodes. Lawrence ‘libbett and the 
members of his party are still talking 
about the wonders of a concert tour in 
that part of the world, from which they 
have recently returned. Natural won- 
ders, the personal charm of the Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders and Maoris, 
and the feverish enthusiasm for music 
which sends these people in droves to 
hear the same artist night after night— 
when they can get the artists. 





Tibbett, Fisherman 


“Every musician who has sung or 
played in the Antipodes feels the im- 
pact of those Australian audiences—per- 
haps the warmest-hearted anywhere,” 
said Mr. Tibbett after his return from 
a six months tour which included fifty- 
five concerts “down under.” “They have 
been so starved for music that they 
swallow us in large gulps when we get 
there. And they are articulate in their 
enthusiasm—they don’t hesitate to let an 
artist know exactly how they feel. Not 
only do they send a wave oi confidence 
and appreciation over the footlights, 
and make goodly noises of applause, but 
they wait by the hundreds after the con- 
certs to see and cheer the artist—and 
to collect autographs—what autograph 
hunters they are! 


“I suppose it is because they have 
not been satiated with music all their 
lives, and are less sophisticated about 
the things that Europe and America 
have come, by longer experience, to 
take more for granted. And they give a 
visitor a truly inspiring reception. 


AUSTRALIAN BEASTS AND BIRDS 
WHICH MADE THE TIBBETTS 
WONDER 


A Bird in a Cage—and Stewart Wille's * 
Face in the Background 





Samples at the Prize Stud Sheep jl 
Station, Haddon Rig 
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watt 


Audiences and 


Enchant 
Zealand 


That makes it possible to work like a 
Trojan preparing a different program 
for each concert and for a singer to 
give everything he’s got, to justify their 
good opinion.” 

Night after night—and there were 
fifteen of those nights for Mr. Tibbett 
in Sydney alone, the same faces appear 










Tibbett with a™ =, Ch 
Suva Native in Rx 2 
Fiji P 


in the audience. The concerts are gen- 
erally arranged three by the week, 
and the eager Australians, taking their 
concert-going in the nature of a pil- 
grimage, save up their money and their 
enthusiasm and spend both all at once. 

“Not only because many would seek 
me out personally, but also because I 
would see them at succeeding concerts, 
I came to recognize quite a number of 
individuals in the audiences,” Mr. Tib- 
bett said. “There was the venerable 
singer who had known Melba. She sat 
on the stage each night for several con- 
certs and I soon felt that any concert 
wasn’t complete without her presence. 


Tibbett in the Antipodes 


Baritone Tells of Warm Hearted 


Strange Scenes and Fauna 





The Koala Bears 
Favorites 


mange cecasasnrisiaasariiees 


a Cold Hall— 


Visitors 


Interior 


It was that way with a dozen or so 
others.” 

Experiences in strange countries pile 
up thick and fast for the noted visitor, 
and the Tibbett tour has many to its 
credit. Sampling strange and exotic 
fruits; enjoying hospitality which they 
claim is second to none; marveling at 


Rangi, a Famous Maori Guide, with 
Mrs. Tibbett and Johnnie Evans, 
Representative on the Tour 





Left, the Tibbett Party: Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibbett, Stewart Wille, Accompanist, and 
Johnnie Evans 


the beautiful race of the Maoris in New 
Zealand, where a princess gave Mr. 
Tibbett a rare piece of greenstone, a 
carved “tiki”, symbolizing friendship 
(weapons were also made of this lus- 
trous dark stone which is almost ex- 
tinct nowadays). 

But is is safe to say that among the 
accumulated memories, none of the 
party will ever forget Toowoomba, the 
town that was supposed to be tropical 
All the heat generated from the hearts 


of the wildly applauding audience 
couldn’t warm up the concert hall, 
which, according to thermometer, 


boasted only thirty-two degrees of tem- 


Were Mrs. Tibbett's 










of Rangi's House in Rotorui, New Zealand 


perature. Mr. Tibbett sang with two 
small stoves close to his ankles, but no 
heating apparatus could be found to 
thaw out the piano. As a result of hand- 
warming between groups and icy piano 
keys during songs, Stewart Wille, the 
accompanist, developed a set of severely 
chilblained fingers. 

‘It was wonderful for studying 
breath control, though,” laughed Mr. 
libbett in retrospect. “Il could see 
every breath, and if it spun out slowly 
and kept going, | knew everything was 
all right. But if it came out with a rush 
and dropped in midair a foot away from 
my mouth, I had to exercise better con- 
trol. Marvelous place to send young 
singers for breathing! 

“But seriously,” he continued, “the 
Antipodes have so much to offer in 
recognition and support of music that 
the long trip there, in addition to be- 
ing intrinsically worth while, is artis- 
tically rewarding. For me it was a 
peak of excitement equal only to two 
other occasions: the night when I sang 
Ford in ‘Falstaff’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera, Jan. 2, 1925, and the night at 
the Stockholm Opera in Sweden when 
the audience was so wonderfully recep- 
tive and King Gustav V honored me 


ith his presence and a medal. Those 
wudiences I shall never forget.” 

In addition to the Sydney appearances, 
Mr. Tibbett sang eleven times in Mel- 
bourne and also was heard in five other 


‘ities of Australia and eight cities in 
New Zealand, establishing a new record 
for number of concerts and attendance 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. Tibbett was hardly allowed time 
to remember his Australian experience 
after he landed on this continent, for, 
from California on, he sang on the way 
back to New York, gave a concert in 
White Plains, went back westward to 
Detroit for a broadcast, and thence to 
Chicago to open the opera in ‘Otello’, 
which will also inaugurate the Metro- 
politan season. 

If there are free moments in the busy 
winter ahead, however, it is highly pos- 
sible that they will be given to recalling, 
by story and snapshot, by anecdote and 
memento, a tour that is unforgettable 
for a distinguished singer. 
QUAINTANCE EATON 


4 


South View of a Northeast Bound 
Kangaroo 


The Gentleman Is Holding a Specimen 
of That Incredible Creature, the Platy- 
pus. Ask Mr. Tibbett for a Description 
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Symphony Orchestras Heard in Opening Programs 








CINCINNATI BEGINS 
ORCHESTRAL YEAR 


Iturbi, Guest Conductor, in the 
Absence of Goossens, Leads 
First Pairs of Concerts 


Cincinnati, Nov. 5.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony opened its 44th season 
on Oct. 14 and 15 with a guest conduc- 
tor on the podium. This was Jose Iturbi, 
who is serving during the absence in 
England of Eugene Goossens, the regu- 
lar musical director. Mr. Goossens ex- 
pects to return to Cincinnati in Decem- 
ber. After Mr. Iturbi’s sojourn with 
the orchestra, Hans Lange conducted 
three pairs of concerts. 

As a result of his numerous appear- 
ances here as a recitalist and piano 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Mr. Iturbi has acquired a large follow- 
ing, most of which appears to have 
turned out to see him function as a 
conductor. Naturally enough, it dis- 
covered that many of the same qualities 
which marked his piano-playing were 
also discernible in his conducting. 
Briefly, they are clarity, refinement and 
restraint tempered, to be sure, by sound 
musicianship. 

Offers Formidable Program 

He chose to present a formidable pro- 
gram consisting of the Bach-Respighi 
Passacaglia in C Minor, Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 2 in D, ‘La Mer’ of 
Debussy, Five Miniatures,’ clever and 
amusing trifles by Paul White, and 
Ravel’s ‘Bolero,’ all of which he con- 
ducted from memory. 

It was an impressive exhibition from 
beginning to end and one which resulted 
in a popular as well as an artistic suc- 
cess. One might question Mr. Iturbi’s 
treatment of certain details or his un- 
usually rapid tempo in the Scherzo of 
the Beethoven symphony, but such de- 
partures scarcely need to be enlarged 
upon since they occur in the interpreta- 
tions of any conductor of marked in- 
dividuality. 

His second appearance on Oct. 21 
and 22 brought him a greater popular 
success and no less of an artistic one. 
On this occasion, he also functioned as 
piano soloist in the C Minor Concerto 
of Beethoven, when he conducted from 
the piano. This proceeding, which pos- 
sessed the elements of a novelty so far 





as the present generation of concert- 
goers in Cincinnati is concerned, like- 
wise had some drawbacks. Chiefly, many 
people found it distracting. It seems 
unlikely that the pianistic half of the 
interpreter could have lost himself 
fully in his playing while the conduc- 
torial half was occupied with the far 
from negligible orchestral responsibility. 
Because Mr. Iturbi is an extraordinarily 
fine pianist and had under him a well- 
seasoned orchestra, he managed to bring 
off the concerto in spectacular fashion. 

Previously he took the orchestra 
through a solid and vigorous per- 
formance of Sibelius’s Symphony in D, 
the second. The orchestra also outdid 
itself in the ‘Oberon’ Overture with 
which the concert opened. The per- 
formance revealed, among other things, 
greater strength in the horn section 
than was present last season. 

The program was completed with the 
Intermezzo from Granados’s ‘Goyescas’ 
and an extremely rhythmical presenta- 
tion of three dances from Falla’s “Three 
Cornered Hat,’ both offered with the 
authentic Spanish accent. 

FREDERICK YEISER 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
SEASON UNDER WAY 


Golschmann Begins New Series 
With All-Orchestral List— 
Few Personnel Changes 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1.—Vladimir 
Golschmann arranged a purely orches- 
tral program for the opening of the 
fifty-ninth season of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony at the concerts of Oct. 28 and 29. 
With few changes in the personnel of 
the orchestra the program was played 
in a highly finished manner and with 
a solidity of tone usually apparent 
after weeks of intensive work. The 
audience arose to greet Mr. Golsch- 
mann, whose opening selection was the 
familiar Overture to ‘Oberon’. This 
was followed by a stirring interpreta- 








tion of Richard Strauss’s ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’. Following this, Mr. 
Golschmann displayed his versatility 


with a brilliant reading of ‘La Valse’ by 
Ravel. This satirical composition re- 
ceived a veritable ovation. The con- 
cluding work was the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 1 in C Minor. There was 





José Iturbi—Rochester, 
Guest in Cincinnati 


Viadimir Golschmann 
—St. Louis 


great breadth and power in Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s reading and the various choirs 
acquitted themselves nobly. 

Hexserat W. Cost 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
INAUGURATE YEAR 


Iturbi Conducts Philharmonic at 
First Concert—Le Ring’ by 
Lazar Is a Novelty 

Rocuester, N. Y.. Nov. 4—The 
Rochester Philharmonic, José Iturbi, 
conductor, presented its first concert of 
the season at the Eastman Theatre on 
the evening of Nov. 3, before a large 
and very cordial audience. 

The program comprised Wagner’s 
‘Rienzi’ Overture, brilliantly played, 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, played 
with clarity and finish, Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes, “Clouds” and ‘Festivals’, deli- 
cately played; a first Rochester perform- 
ance of Lazar’s ‘Le Ring’, an amusing 
short piece depicting a prize fight, and 
Enesco’s “Rhapsodie Roumaine’ in A, 
given with much energy and greatly en- 
joyed by the audience. Mr. Iturbi and 
the orchestra were warmly applauded 
throughout the program. 

Mary Errz WILL 


NATIONAL PLAYERS 
LAUNCH ACTIVITIES 


Kindler Conducts Symphony in 
First Program of Season— 
Rosenthal Is Soloist 

Wasuinctron, D. C. Nov. 5.—The 
enlarged National Symphony opened 
another year’s activities on Oct. 30, in 
Constitution Hall. More than 4,000 
persons enthusiastically greeted Dr. 
Hans Kindler, conductor, as he stepped 
to the podium to | rchestra’s 
eighth season 

The conductor opened his program 
and the season with Glazunoff’s neglect- 
ed “Overture Solonnelle’, and brought 
his concert to a climax with Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto in E Flat. Morris 
Rosenthal was soloist in a stirring per- 
formance that raised a demand for two 
encores. 

Dr. Kindler has added seven players 











launch the 





to his personnel this year. The num- 
ber is not so important as the improve- 
ment in the strengthening of sections, 
particularly the wood-winds, and which 
was apparent in a performance of Ra- 
vel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’, Suite No. 2. 
The program also included the Sym- 
phony No. 3 in C Major by C. P. E. 
Bach, and Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. 

The enlarged string section is led by 
a mew concertmaster, Millard Taylor, 
of Rochester, N. Y., who was appointed 
to the position by Dr. Kindler before 
the fall rehearsals started. Taylor, who 
played in the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, is a protegé of William Kroll. 

The National Symphony will have a 
second “opening” on Nov. 9 when it 
launches its midweek series. Lauritz 
Melchoir will be the soloist. 

Jay Wa.z 


DETROIT ACCLAIMS 
SYMPHONY OPENING 


Ghione Conducts Orchestra at 
Beginning of Its Official 
Twenty-fifth Season 


Detroit, Nov. 5.—The twenty-fifth 
official season of the Detroit Symphony 
opened on Nov. 4, with a capacity audi- 
ence greeting the reinforced orchestra 
with Franco Ghione conducting. The 
program included a first performance in 
America of Geminiani’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 1 and a first performance in 
Detroit of Glazunoff’s ‘Sérénade du 
Troubadour’. 

Before the curtain was drawn, Mr. 
Ghione appeared on the platform, the 
orchestra played “The Star Spangled 
Banner’ and the audience rose and ap- 
plauded. Mr. Ghione’s reading of the 
Brahms First Symphony was bold and 
dynamic. ‘Don Juan’, which came after 
the intermission, was vividly portrayed, 
the brasses playing with rare unity. The 
opening Geminiani Concerto Grosso was 
rather orthodox in theme and it lacked 
depth. Its redeeming feature was the 
skill of the strings, which made an ad- 
mirable showing. The Glazunoff num- 
ber, cleverly orchestrated, could bear 
repetition in a more spirited tempo. The 
concerto concluded with Verdi’s Over- 
ture, ‘The Sicilian Vespers’, one of Mr. 
Ghione’s favorites, played with fine 
lyricism. Rutu C. BroTMANn 











Hans Kindler 
—Washington 
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Dear Musical America: 


Did you ever think you would find 
one of America’s foremost music critics 
siding with those who “swing” the 
classics? I strongly suspect that some 
such construction will be placed on a 
particularly able article which Olin 
Downes wrote recently for the New 
York Times. Of course if anyone reads 
the article carefully he will find that our 
good friend Olin is not really condoning 
the practice of jazzing serious music. 
What he is getting at is that complaints 
about one man’s distortion of another 
man’s music, whatever the artistic con- 
siderations involved, are not to be set- 
tled off hand or by any such body as 
the FCC—otherwise the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

No doubt you read in your daily 
paper about the protest which a worthy 
stock broker in New Jersey—in his 
spare time president of a Bach society 
—made against somebody’s “swinging” 
of Bach’s Toccata in D Minor, on the 
air. Downes has a pat on the back for 
the protester, showing, | think, where 
his personal sympathies lie. But, that 
duty attended to, he launches into a dis- 
cussion of what is involved that is both 
fruitful and illuminating. 

If the issue is one of “stealing,” he 
points out, Bach, Handel, Rossini and 
others took their basic material where 
they found it and did what they pleased 
wth it. Who can say whether the com- 
posers from whom they borrowed would 
have approved of the new dress given 
their ideas? Before the FCC can pass 
judgment on any man for making over 
Bach, it may be incumbent on the eru- 
dite members to consider that Bach, too, 
was a maker-over. Says Downes: 

“And if it were asserted that the swing- 
ers distorted Bach’s original melody so 
much that it completely lost semblance to 
the original, it could be established with 
the greatest ease that Bach, an incorrigible 
variationist, did likewise, both with his 
own melodies and those of others. What 
about Bach’s Goldberg Variations? Just 
notice his behavior with the theme! See 
what he does to it! The wildest, the 
“hottest” trumpeter or clarinetist, never 
played such ducks and drakes with a recog- 
nizable tune, which the mighty contrapunt- 
ist, in more than one place, makes scarcely 
recognizable. Or take the Beethoven vari- 
ations on the Diabelli theme. There are 
places where the theme simply vanishes in 
the maw of the composer’s imagination. It 
is so developed, transformed, combined 
against itself, separated into its few simple 
harmonic elements, and these elements re- 
combined, as to constitute, like most of the 
great sets of variations, a complete meta- 
morphosis of the original material.” 

As with Bach, so with Brahms. You 
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know that Brahms, as one of the great 
variationists, built huge edifices on 
themes of Handel, Haydn, Paganimi. 
Continues Downes : 

“The theme, with this master, becomes 
in many instances simply a poimt of de- 
parture, a jumping-off place for the fantasy 
of the composer, ‘And that, the swingers 
could cry, ‘is all we were doing. We just 
took the Bach piece and got the main ideas 
in our heads and let ourselves go.” They 
might even say, in case they know what 
the word means, that they often use 
counterpoint, part writing, improvised on 
the spur of the moment.” 

Or if it’s the world of today that 
should be considered, take the case of 
Schonberg. More from Downes: 

“Hear what he does with the four notes 
represented by the German letters of poor 
Bach’s name, and those four notes turned 
upside down and wrong side out, presented 
in ‘augmentation’ and ‘diminution,’ in ways 
of ‘mirror’ and ‘cancrizans’ fugues, and 
counterpoint in anything from the second 
to the fifteenth, and all that—by heaven, 
we fly for mercy to the swingers! Let 
them do their worst. They were never 
more cruelly, deliberately ingeniously and 
self-righteously murderous to Bach than the 
sainted champion of the twelve-tone scale 
Not by a long sight, says your correspon- 
dent !” 

Strong words, eh what? However, 
there’s another point in the article which 
ought not to be overlooked. The real 
“swingers” don’t approve of the use of 
classical music. 

“Arrangements, variations, orchestra- 
tions, these are pink-tea imitations, which 
do not mean real music. “Swing,” they say 
fis a law and a genre unto itself.” They 
are proud of what they do, so long as 
is genuine. They would probably join 
condemnation of those unfertile players 
who can’t think of anything better to d 
than make bad copies of Bach instead 
getting out something real of their own 

“But,” concludes Downes, “you can't 
make a law about it. It is a problem 
which adjusts itself with the passage of 
time, and the survival of what is fit 
and true. The ultimate decision is ren- 
dered by sincerity, taste and creative 
power.” 

Words of wisdom, if not out of the 
mouths of babes. 
~ * * 

It used to be the Three B’s. Now 
understand that it’s the three Bervs 
If you don’t know what a Berv is you 
could never have an I1.Q. worthy of 
mention, over NBC way. In the or- 
chestra over which Toscanini now 
waves his magical (or is it necromantic ? 
or thaumaturgic?) wand, the Bervs rep- 
resent one, or rather three, of the im- 
portant changes since last year. They 
are connected with French horns and if 
you will listen closely when you tune in 
on the next broadcast of the NBC Sym- 
phony you certainly should be able to 
detect the Berving that goes on in that 
section of the ensemble. Arthur I. Bervw 
is the solo first horn. He held the same 
post with the Philadelphia Orchestra be- 
fore emigrating from the Schuylkill 
Harry Berv and Jack Berw are his 
brothers and fellow hornists. As a fam- 
ily it would appear the Bervs are noted 
for their “lip”. 

Nothing quite like the collective em- 
bouchure of their brotherly art has come 
out of the city of Brotherly Love and 
Lip since the justly revered Benjamin 
Franklin stopped talking about musical 
glasses. Quite possibly they will put a 
new technical term into our musical 
tionaries. The day may come when t 
play the French horn will be to berv 
It’s a good word, at that. Come t 
think of it, I have been hearing French 
horns berving all my life. What the 
listeners to NBC broadcasts get is berv- 
ing de luxe. One would think that it 
might be hard on the Philadelphians t 
lose all their berv. But nothing daunted 





over losing their first hornist they have 
substituted a first horner. We are speak- 
ing, of course, of Anton Horner, in 
whose masterly keeping a horn is a 
horn, irrespective of any change in the 
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heaven, that’s over!”. Even if we were 
to confess a certain bias against our 
own music that ought not to be, still our 
confounded politeness in applauding mu- 
sic to which we are indifferent would 





No. 52 


“TUT cenereeeeenenenaenne 








“Believe it or not, Mom—Brahms's 4th!" 


‘lature of music whereby it may 
ilso be designated as a berv. 

~ ~ “ 
towards the hevi e of the 
towards the beginning of the 
century there was a popular book by 
me of our romantic authors in which 
ale of true love was based on a young 





ady mistaking the East Side of New 
York for the West side, and getting to 


the wrong address im a snow storm. 
Hers was a dimmer engagement, and 
when she blundered into something-or- 





her West mstead of something-or- 
ther East, she found a charming, but 
strange, host who, as was inevitable, 
fell in love with her. Anybody remem- 


he story recently told about Mr. and 
Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal has a little dif 
ferent twist. The venerable pianist and 
his wife were on their way to a recep- 
tion in honor of his Golden Jubilee, and 
by some strange chance wandered into 
3 East 52nd Street instead of 3 West. 


waiting for their hostess to 
turn up, waiting for the party and just 
siting. Finally, a telephone call put 
them straight, and they arrived, late but 
welcome, at their own party. But—and 
amusing quirk—the place 
where they had waited so patiently, no 
loubt wondering just what the musical 
world was comme to, bears the name 
i The Whirling Top, said to be one of 
the liveliest cocktail bars in New York! 


You'll have 





l 
nere 3 the 


wouldn't know about that 
ask the Rosenthals 
a * 7 

understand that audiences got it in 
the neck at the luncheon forum held by 
the New York State Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs a week or so ago to discuss 
the topic “What’s the matter with 
American music ?” The matter, it seems, 
is with those of us who do the listening, 
not our good friends and benefactors, 
the composers. If so, I think it is 
hiefly because we delude many a poor 
wmposer into thinking we like his mu- 
sic better than we do. Outwardly we 
applaud. inwardly we say “Thank 


a ee) 


make our audiences dishonest in their 
attitude toward much of our music. I 
understand that there was some talk at 
this forum of the need of hissing. But 
why go from one extreme to another? 
Nobody’s music, that I know of, is that 
bad. But if we are bored, why bring 
the composer out to bow? Who’s to 
blame if he thinks he has had a triumph 
and then bores us some more ? 
Se 

Here’s an item for the theatrical and 
movie worlds. Harpo Marx can talk! 
It takes music, apparently, (or secluded 
spots in the company of close friends) 
to bring words to the lips of the notori- 
ously dumb comedian. Dumb in the 
right sense of the word, of course. 

[ have it on good authority that Mr. 
Marx, if I may call him “Mr.”, went to 
a private recital the other night—it was 
Oct. 19, if the purists want to know— 
and not only said a few words but 
actually played the instrument which 
gave him his first name. His connec- 
tion with the musical world is Mildred 
Dilling, the harpist, with whom Harpo 
has coached for many years—another 
secret which I feel bound to reveal. At 
the recital, minus his red wig and plus 
the gift of speech, the zany comic was 
merely a harp-player among harp-play 
ers. 

Even that sprightly radio program, 
“Information, Please” failed to make the 
comedian talk. Harpo, a guest of the 
“experts” who are at the mercy of the 
public’s questions, contributed no an- 
swers in words, but his whistles were 
said to be marvelously expressive. 

And do you know what Harpo played ? 
His own compositions! Aren’t we 
digging up secrets! preens your 


i, — 
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New Orchestra Among Organizatio 





PHILHARMONIC OPENS 
KANSAS CITY SERIES 


Krueger Conducts Strauss, 
Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn 
and Wagner Works 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Audi- 
ences that filled Music Hall on Oct. 
20 and 21 heard the first pair of con- 
certs at the beginning of the sixth sea- 
son. Karl Krueger conducted. On both 
occasions they rose as he approached the 
podium and applauded for several min- 
utes. 

The 


program contained Mendels- 
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slas’ Overture and Tchai- 
thetique’ Symphony, offered 


in memory of the late Mimna K. Pow- 
ell, former music editor of the Kansas 
i Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ 

umd finale to “Tristan 

uly keyed and in fine 

ams responded to Mr 

irection, giving 


brilliant sea- 





Cl s J. Sc r Il, has recently 
be ointed busimess unager of the 
rchest Mr. Schmelzer, who is twen- 
ty-four years old, graduated last Spring 
from Princeton University and will fill 
he v: y leit by Gr Kauffman, 
resigme er . r g because 

ness BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


HARTFORD SYMPHONY 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Barzin, New Conductor, Leads 
Re-Organized Orchestra— 
Spalding Is Soloist 
Hartrorp, Nov. Nov. 1, 
the new Hartiord Symphony, née Fed- 
eral Music Project, now shepherded by 
the Symphony Society of Connecticut, 
appeared in the first of a series of four 
concerts to be given at the Bushnell 


J.—Un 


+ 


Memorial this winter. It was the first 
appearance of a purely locally-sponsored 
orchestra in nearly 20 years. 


The new permanent conductor is Leon 
Barzin of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, the new concertmaster, Louis 
Edlin, who occupies a similar post in 
the same New Yo rchestra. The 
newly-seated pers f about eighty 
] lightly more than half of whom 
he previous combimation, 


pi 





es new faces from Hartford, 
t f Connecticut, and from 
New York. The last are about five 
first-desk men, experienced  instru- 


mentalists in strategic and key posi- 
tions. George Heck, concertmaster of 
the symphony under the WPA regime, 
continues as assistz Mr. Barzin. 

As ided the society 
is offering a soloist with each concert, 
and for the opening night, brought Al- 


an ac 





bert Spalding who contributed the 
Concerto in D to the all-Beethoven 
program which also included the ‘Corio- 


lanus’ Overture and the Third Sym- 
phony. 

The concert, season and endeavor got 
off promptly on time when without cere- 
mony or signal other than welcoming 
applause, Mr. Barzin took the podium 





Leon Barzin—Hartford 


and immediately got the music under 
way. 

Mr. Spalding of course gave an ex- 
cellent performance of the Concerto 
which he has made something of a spe- 
cialty in his repertoire. The orchestra’s 
best performance, too, was in this same 
work. The neatness and solidity of the 
playing, as well as the musicality, 
showed the wisdom of shoring up the 
instrumentation with experienced key- 
men. Mr. Barzin’s wide experience in 
accompanying concerto soloists was 
iain patent in the fine balance and in- 
tegration which he maintained through- 
out the composition. 

Neither the Overture or Symphony 
however, were up to this level. Viewed 
is the first night performance, some of 
the insecure playing might have been 
written off to tenseness and _ stage 
fright, but in view of the fact that the 
bulk of the orchestra had played to- 
gether for nearly four years, and that 
the new men are all decidedly experi- 
enced, more could have been hoped for. 

Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, will be 
soloist with the Symphony at its next 
concert on Nov. 22. T. H. PARKER 


HARRISBURG PLAYERS 
BEGIN NINTH YEAR 


Raudenbush Conducts Initial 
Program with Amparo 
Iturbi as Soloist 


Harrissurc, Nov. 5.—The Harrisburg 
Symphony launched its ninth consecu- 
tive season on Oct. 18 in the Forum 
of the State Education Building. 
George King Raudenbush, who has con- 
ducted the organization since its incep- 
tion, was on the podium, and was given 
a warm reception by the large audience 
of patrons from Harrisburg and sur- 
rounding towns. 

The guest artist was Amparo Iturbi, 
Spanish pianist, who, with the orches 
tra, played Beethoven’s Fourth Con- 
certo. She also pleased the audience 
with two sonatas by Scarlatti, the “Waltz 
in G Flat’, by Chopin, and ‘El Pele’ by 
Granados. Her encores were Falla’s 
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‘Spanish Dance’ and the ‘Spanish Son- 
ata’ by Mateo Albani. 

Following its annual custom, the or- 
chestra opened its “first night” concert 
with ‘The Star Spangled Banner’. The 
first offering of the evening was 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony. The 
second half of the program included a 
group of lighter compositions: ‘Per- 
petual Motion’, by Strauss; ‘Berceuse’, 
by Laidlow; ‘Dance of the Sylphs’, by 
Berlioz, and an ‘Irish Jig’ from the 
opera ‘Henry VIII’, by Saint-Saéns. 
Wagner’s Overture to ‘Tannhauser’ 
concluded the list. 

Throughout the concert the audience 
was notably pleased by the new vigor 
and enthusiasm with which the orches- 
tra played. Miss Iturbi immediately es- 
tablished herself in the favor of her 
listeners by virtue of her fine technique 
and interpretation. The next concert 
by the orchestra will be given on Nov. 
29, when Albert Spalding, violinist, will 
be the guest artist. 

Philadelphia Players Appear 

The “standing room only” sign was 
out when the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was heard in the first of two concerts 
scheduled for this season, on Nov. 1 
at the Forum. Eugene Ormandy, who 
made two appearances with the orches- 
tra in Harrisburg last season, was wel- 
comed by an audience of more than 
1,800 persons. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
Third Overture to ‘Leonore’. The sym- 
phony was Schumann’s Second, as re- 
vised by Mr. Ormandy. 

‘The Swan of Tuonela’, by Sibelius, 
was heard next, and was followed by 
the Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde’, and the Overture to 
“Die Meistersinger’, by Wagner. Mr. 
Ormandy also played the Prelude to the 
third act of ‘Lohengrin’, as his first 
encore. The final encore was the ‘Air 
for the G String’, by Bach. 

Appearances of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Harrisburg are sponsored by 
the Harrisburg Symphony and the Sym- 
phony Society of Harrisburg. It will 
play at the Forum again, under Mr 
Ormandy’s baton, on April 19. 

HELEN JEAN KuLP 





Webster Aitken to Play in London 

Webster Aitken, pianist, will be solo- 
ist in the Mozart B Flat Concerto on 
Nov. 13 in the London Theatre Con- 
cert Series at the Cambridge Theatre. 
Mr. Aitken is giving a series of Schu- 
bert recitals at Aeolian Hall in London 
and will return to the United States in 
December. 


ns Opening Series 








OPENING CONCERT 
GIVEN IN DULUTH 


Lemay Conducts Symphony in 
First Program with Nino 
Martini as Soloist 


DututH, Nov. 1.—The Duluth Sym- 
phony opened its sixth season on Oct. 
30, with Nino Martini as soloist. The 
Armory auditorium was packed to 
capacity for the occasion and both solo- 
ist and Paul Lemay, the conductor, 
were given the warmest receptions. 

For the opening concert, Mr. Lemay 
chose the D Minor symphony of Franck 
which, by vote of the audience, last year, 
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ranks as the favorite of Duluth concert- 
goers; the Tchaikovsky ‘Romeo and 
Juliet?’ Overture and Dvorak’s ‘Car- 
nival Overture. In the symphony par- 
ticularly, the orchestra contributed music 
of an eloquent beauty. Mr. Lemay, con- 
ducting this season without a baton, 
gave it a profound reading. 

Mr. Martini sang encores until the 
house lights finally were turned out. 
His fine tenor voice was at its best in 
Rodolfo’s aria from ‘La Bohéme’. On 
the printed program also were arias 
from ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, ‘Rigoletto’ and 
‘Don Giovanni’. The encores were sung 
with Miguel Sandoval at the piano. 


Personnel Augmented 


The orchestra is a much finer organi- 
zation this season, with the strings and 
woodwinds augmented by several new 
members. The personnel has reached 
the total of 87 musicians, all either Du- 
luth residents or from nearby communi- 
ties. The personnel now includes six- 
teen first violins, fourteen seconds, four- 
teen violas and ten ‘cellos, and there is 
a complete complement of instruments 
in all other sections. Working through 
the schools, Mr. Lemay has impressed 
upon school authorities and educational 
groups the importance of providing a 
training group for future members of 
the orchestra. A civic committee re- 
cently recommended to school superin- 
tendent H. H. Eelkema that greater 
stress be laid on instrumental music in 
schools. 

Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, will be 
the soloist at the next concert on Nov. 
17. The orchestra association announced 
that a special performance of Handel's 
‘The Messiah’ will be given on Dec. 18, 
with the symphony chorus assisting. 

NATHAN COHEN 
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TORONTO SYMPHONY 
STARTS NEW SERIES 


MacMillan Leads Orchestra in 
Initial Program—Bauer 
Plays the ‘Emperor’ 

Toronto, Nov. 5.—An audience that 


completely filled Massey Hall heard the 
Toronto Symphony under Sir Ernest 








Sir Ernest MacMillan—Toronto 


MacMillan, in the first concert of the 
season on Oct. 25. Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, was the assisting artist and was 
heard with the orchestra in the ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto of Beethoven. 


Changes in Personnel 


Changes in the personnel of the or- 
chestra have added to the strength of 
certain sections and the initial concert 
was a triumph for Sir Ernest and his 
players. The program was almost en 
tirely classical, the exception being the 
Overture to “The Bartered Bride’ by 
Smetana, which was given a rollicking 
and vital reading. The remainder of the 
program was marked by playing of 
grandeur and deep spiritual beauty and 
the orchestra received a very warm ova- 
tion from the audience in its interpre- 
tations of the Symphony No. 41, in C, 
‘The Jupiter’, by Mozart, and the Over- 
ture, ‘Leonora’ No. 3, by Beethoven. 

Rosert H. Roserts 


DENVER CIVIC MEN 
OPEN NEW SEASON 


Tureman Conducts Symphony in 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky— 
Taylor Is Soloist 


Denver, Nov. 5.—A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended the opening 
concert of the Denver Civic Symphony 
under Horace E. Tureman on Oct. 23, 
at the Municipal Auditorium. Changes 
have been made in personnel at the first 
desks. M. Miller is the new principal of 
the second violins and Charles Scheuer- 
mann leads the viola section. The new 
first oboe is Mr. Effinger, Alfred Prud’- 
homme is first bassoon and G. Syer is 
first flutist. 

As the opening, Mr. Tureman chose 
the No. 1 in C Minor, by Brahms. The 
orchestra has never played better or 
with such spirit; its work was marked 
by precision and certainty and Mr. 
Tureman gave a memorable reading of 
the score. Of special interest was the 
appearance of Mrs. Dorothy Johnson 
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DMIRABLE ... . 


is the word used by New York critics to review 


the last concert at Town Hall, October 8, 1938, 


COFFER-CHANTAL 


French Duo Ptantsts 


Accomplished ~ADMIRABLE things 


Team work of the sisters >A DMIRABLE 


. . Almost masculine power in episodes 
of dramatic import and delicate manipulation of the keys in the poetic 
. . Performed with skill and taste, and in tones that ranged from 
the most delicate of tint to those of the deepest hues of a painter’s palette. 
.. . Deserved and received generous applause. ... —Journal and American. 


Precision in synchrony and balance. . 


Capable technique, honest musicianship.— Times. 


Showed fine ensemble feeling.—Post. 


Season 1938-39 Now Booking 
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Taylor as piano soloist. Mrs. Taylor, 
music teacher in our public schools, is 
rapidly becoming known as one of our 
best young artists in the piano field. She 
played the Concerto No. 1 in B Flat 
Minor, by Tchaikovsky, with a warm, 
rich tone and unusual power. She met 
adequately all technical demands and 
was given an ovation. 
Joun C. Kenvet 





Downes and Martinelli Open Lecture 
Recital Series at Junior League Club 


The first of a series of four lecture 
recitals at the Junior League Club 
House in New York was given on the 
morning of Oct. 26 by Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Downes dis- 
cussed the evolution of opera and Mr. 
Martinelli sang arias in illustration, In 
excellent voice, the tenor gave pleasure 
to his audience in works by Handel and 
Gluck, and arias from ‘William Tell’, 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Tosca’ 


and ‘Otello’, adding one from ‘Pagliacci’ 
as an encore. 
nied. 


Emilio Roxas accompa- 














—Herald Tribune. 


—Sun. 


New York, N. Y. 
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ORCHE STRAS: Virovai Creates Stir at Philharmonic Debut 


Oe sponge the first sensation of 
the new orchestral season, Robert 
Virovai, young Hungarian violinist, 
made his American debut with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony,  con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli, on Nov. 3 
in the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 in D 
Minor. During the preceding week 
Guiomar Novaes was piano soloist with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony in the Bee- 
thoven G Major Concerto and in the 
Chopin F Minor Concerto. On Oct. 23 
Mr. Barbirolli and his men repeated the 
first Thursday program, reviewed in 
the previous issue. Arturo Toscanini 
led the NBC Symphony in two Sat- 
urday evening concerts, at one of which 
he conducted the Tchaikovsky ‘Sym- 
phonie Pathétique’ No. 6, for the first 
time in America. 


Novaes Plays Beethoven 


New York 
John _Barbirolli 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist. 
Oct. 27, evening: 

Concerto Grosso in D ae for Stelag GO 

chestra, Op. 6 No. andel 

Concerto No. 4 in G Major, Op. 58. Beethoven 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major........ Brahms 

The Handel music, in an edition by Mr. 
Barbirolli which restored the noble pages 
practically to the original, shone the more 
beautifully for its newly-pruned simplicity, 
and in the fine-grained performance which 
was given it by the Philharmonic strings. 
Refreshing indeed were the grave, lovely 
melodies, the sprightly allegros as they 
paraded in their essential beauty. The 
obbligati parts were capably played by 
Messrs. Piastro, Pogany and Schuster. 

Miss Novaes’s interpretation of the 
Beethoven Concerto was one of exquisite 
tone and technical brilliance. Particularly 
to be admired are her accomplishments in 
the scale and passage interludes where 
each fleeting note is cleanly articulated and 
crisp without the loss of legato. Pro- 
fundity is not demanded in this sunny 
score, but deep musical feeling is, and Miss 
Novaes met the requirements in musicality 
and imagination, especially in the dream- 
like enchantment of the andante’s dialogue 
between piano and orchestra. She received 
an ovation, shared with Mr. Barbirolli for 
his sensitive accompaniment. 

Brahms fared less well than Handel or 
Beethoven, for the performance, especially 
of the first and last movements, seemed 
not quite “in register,” like a four-color 
engraving which has not been expertly 
matched, so that the edges are ragged. 
There were roughnesses of attack, abrupt 
dynamic contrasts and bumptious fortes. 
In each movement, smoother playing came 
with the entrance of the second subjects, 
and the coda of the first movement and the 
entire adagio brought out some excellent 
playing and a definite establishment of 
mood. The audience rose to a favorite 
work and gave Mr. Barbirolli warm ap- 
plause at the close. . 


Toscanini and ‘Don Quixote’ 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor. Soloists, Emanuel Feuermann, ’cel- 
list: Carlton Cooley, violist. Studio H-8, 
Radio City, Oct. 22, evening. 

Overture to ‘Cenerentola’..............- Rossini 
Don Quisote’ .....ccccccccccccscceseees Strauss 
Mr. Feuermann-Mr. Cooley 
Symphony No. 5$.........-+seeesee0+5 Beethoven 

For audiences steeped in symphonic mu- 
sic, the ‘Cenerentola’ overture may be most- 
ly the Rossini crescendo, repeated several 
times. But there was no resisting the swirl 
of the music as Mr. Toscanini presented it. 
This was a virtuoso performance of the 
kind that never ceases to evoke wonder, 
irrespective of the lightness (or even tri- 
viality) of the music. Of the Strauss ‘Don 
Quixote’ Toscanini made tremendous 
drama. The human portraiture of the work 
was beautifully realized in the solo playing 
of Mr. Feuermann and Mr. Cooley, the 
colloquies of the crack-brained knight and 


Philharmonic-Symphony, 
conducting. Soloist, 
Carnegie Hall, 











Guiomar Novaes 


his devoted squire being full of character- 
ization. Rarely has the dissonant counter- 
point of the work been so stabbing; rarely 
has its cantilena soared so divinely, though 
the performance was by no means as free 
of roughness as it was conspicuously clear 
and tremendously vital. Mr. Toscanini’s 
conception of the Beethoven Fifth is a fa- 
miliar one, as is his superb realization of 
that conception. The performance on this 
occasion was one true to form. 


Novaes Turns to Chopin 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
3, afternoon. 


Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’......... Berlioz 

“EE SEEN EEE ach acdevsrcecccccens Griffes 

Concerto No. 2 in F Minor............. Chopin 
Miss Novaes 

ON Fits Th vo cccencscécccsccecccts Brahms 


There was much that was alluring in 
Miss Novaes’s performance of the con- 
certo. It was gracious, affectionate and 
prismatic in its play of color. On the tech- 
nical side it was highly perfected. In the 
intangibles, it leaned toward the objective 
rather than the subjective. Certainly there 
was little that could be regarded as senti- 
mental; nor was there much that could be 
described as passionate. It was a perform- 
ance essentially musical and as such it was 
a pleasure to hear. 

Mr. Barbirolli supplied an able accom- 
paniment but found his chief opportunities 
elsewhere, in the brilliant overture of Ber- 
lioz, the impressionistic tone poem of Grif- 
fes and the Brahms symphony, the last of 
these repeated from the midweek pair of 
concerts. Though its true idiom is that of 
the piano, the Griffes work again left an 
agreeable impression in its orchestral dress. 
It was well played. 


Toscanini Gives the ‘Pathetic’ 
NBC Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, con- 


ductor. Studio H-8, Radio City, Oct. 29, 
evening : 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, No. 2........... Bach 


Trumpet, Bernard Baker; Oboe, Robert Bloom; 
Awe John Wummer; Violin, M. Misch- 


koff. 
Syenmheey in D (‘With the Horn Call’) 
Haydn 
Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathetic’)....Tchaikovsky 


Overshadowing in interest the Bach and 
Haydn performances was Mr. Toscanini’s 
first American ‘Pathetic——a further ex- 
tension of the great Italian’s concert reper- 
toire. His avoidance of Tchaikovsky’s 
music through many years led to general 
acceptance of a report that this music was 
distasteful to him. His inclusion of the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ overture on his first 
program of the present NBC series, follow- 
ed within a fortnight by the ‘Pathetic’, 
would seem to put a new face upon the 
matter. 





Angelo 


Robert Virovai 


The performance was one brimful of 
drama but by no means the most over- 
whelming in its tragic accents that New 
York has known. The first two movements 
were presented, so it seemed, solely for 
their musical values; there was conspicu- 
ous adherence to the letter of the score 
and little that could be called italicizing 
of emotional detail. The third movement 
loomed above its predecessors in the fire 
and .sweep .with which it was projected. 
So overwhelming was its climactic effect 
that the audience forgot its radio manners 
and interrupted the progress of the sym- 
phony with applause.and shouts. Very in- 
tense but neither,.morbid nor sentimental 
was the final adagio lamentoso, The, thren- 
ody was one of dignity and depth” of feel- 
ing. Tchaikovsky’s heart was not worn on 
Toscanini’s sleeve. 

The evening was one of beautiful play- 
ing. Haydn and Bach shared this with 
Tchaikovsky.. In. the Bach score, Bernard 
Baker coped creditably with the high trum- 
pet (clarino) part. The horn call of the 
Haydn work was admirably played by the 
three Bervs. O. 


Robert Virovai Makes Sensational Entry 
with the Philharmonic 


New York” Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Robert 
Virovai, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 3, 
evening. 

Symphony in A Major.......... Boccherini 

Concerto No. 4, in D Minor..Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Virovai 
oo SE reer Sibelius 


Young Mr. Virovai made an electrical 
entry on Manhattan’s musical scene. He is 
17, hence out of the prodigy stage, though 
at that age scarcely in the fullest maturity 
of his powers. As disclosed in the virtuoso 
concerto of Vieuxtemps he has an amazing 
technique. It was applied on this occasion 
to a performance that was equally notable 
for its warmth and conviction. His in- 
tonation was secure, though his fingers 
moved at lightning speed in the endlessly 
tricky scherzo. His tone was fine-grained 
and pure, giving a seraphic beauty to the 
andante religioso and a bright flash to the 
finale. It was not a large tone but it was 
always vital and at no time was it lost 
in the orchestral swirl. 

Born in a part of Jugoslavia that for- 
merely was in Hungary, he is Hungarian- 
trained, having studied at the Budapest 
Conservatory and under Hubay. His is 
the true Hungarian style and he is a dis- 
tinctive and individual addition to the front 
rank of the violinists of today. The audi- 
ence interrupted the progress of the con- 
certo with highly enthusiastic applause 
after the second and third movements and 
there was another demonstration at the end 
of the performance. 

Besides supplying an able and spirited 


orchestral accompaniment for the concerto, 
Mr. Barbirolli got good results in the two 
symphonies, about as different, one from 
the other, as could well be conceived. If 
there were some exaggerations of pauses 
and over-emphasis on secondary voices in 
the Sibelius work, the performance had a 
robustness and energy that swept it to 
success. 
sy 





PHILADELPHIA HALLS 
HOUSE RECITALISTS 


Wagnerian Singers Appear on 
Forum Series—Musical Club 
Launches Its Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The first 
event in the Philadelphia Forum’s series 
of musical programs presented the 
Wagnerian Singers, Hilda Konetzni, so- 
prano; Marta Krasova, _ contralto; 
Arthur Ocheltree and Frederick Lang- 
ford, tenors, and Joel Berglund, bass, 
in the Academy of Music on Oct. 27. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek is director of 
the ensemble, and Hans Heriot, pianist. 
Solos and various ensemble excerpts 
from the Wagnerian music-dramas and 
operas by Puccini, Verdi, Mozart and 
Flotow were laudably given. 

Continuing his series of lecture-re- 
citals, Guy Marriner, pianist and direc- 
tor of music at the Franklin Institute, 
discussed Beethoven on Oct. 23, and 
played the ‘Pathétique’ and ‘Appassion- 
ata’ sonatas. Isadore Freed and Josef 
Wissow, pianists, associated in a course 
of Friday morning appreciation re- 
citals in the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
were heard on Oct. 21 and Oct. 28. Dr. 
Emil Folgmann inaugurated a series of 
lecture-recitals on “Great Composers— 
Their Personalities and Works,” in the 
YM and YWHA on Oct. 26. 

Virtuosity in technique and fine tone 
marked a recital by Iso Briselli, violin- 
ist, in the Settlement Music School on 
Oct. 26. Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ showed the 
artist at his best; Bach’s Chaconne was 
also brilliantly played, as were a Vera- 
cini sonata, and works by Milhaud, 
Saint-Saéns, Szymanowski and Sara- 
sate. Vladimir Sokoloff accompanied. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Mrs. 
Harry Arista Mackey, president, 
launched its season with its forty-fifth 
annual luncheon in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Ballroom on Oct. 25. Greetings 
were expressed by Mrs. David V. Mur- 
dock, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College; Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. 
Horace G. Goodwin, and Eric Knight. 
A program of ‘Singing Satires’ was 
provided by Vandy Cape with Collins 
Smith at the piano. 

WituraM FE. Smita 








Frederick Jagel Begins Concert Tour 


Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, began a three weeks’ con- 
cert tour at Duluth on Oct. 14 before a 
capacity audience. On Oct. 18 he sang 
for the Schubert Club in Saint Paul. 
On Oct. 31 he appeared at Massillon, 
O., and on Nov. 2 he shared a joint 
recital with Helen Olheim at Kitch- 
ener, Ont. On Nov. 7 he sang at Mari- 
etta, O., and on Nov. 9 at Canonsburg, 
Penn. 
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Five Volumes of Memoirs Make Absorbing Reading 


Paderewski’s Own Story Told 
with Mary Lawton as Collabo- 
rator—Busoni’s Letters to His 
Wife Reveal Both Humor and 
Bitterness — Clara Clemens 
Writes of Her Late Husband, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch — Daniel 
Gregory Mason Surveys Music 
and Musicians of His Time— 
Reminiscences by David 
Mannes 


By GiLBert CHASE 


1 AN you picture Paderewski mak- 
C ing his reputation as a trombone 
player? Well, it seems that in 
his student days at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory the premier premier-pianist 
almost allowed himself to be persuaded 
that his future lay in cultivating that 
unlikely instrument. Pupils in harmony 
and counterpoint were encouraged to 
study some orchestral instrument in or- 
der to increase their practical knowl- 
edge. Young Paderewski went through 
the entire wood-wind and brass choirs 
without receiving any particular en- 
couragement from his teachers—until 
he reached the trombone class. There 
the teacher was enthusiastic, and elo- 
quently persuasive : 

“Now, my dear boy, listen to me. 
You are always trying to play piano. 
But why? Piano is useless for you— 
you have no future with the piano; your 
future is here, playing the trombone! 
You are really remarkably gifted for it, 
and you will earn your livelihood with 
the trombone, not with the piano. Yes; 
vour future is with the trombone. Mark 
well my words.” 

Duly impressed by this speech, the 
voungster applied himself assiduously to 
the trombone and soon acquired such a 
reputation with it that when the sym- 
phonic orchestra of the Conservatory 
was formed a little later, he was ap- 
pointed first trombone player ! 


Reveals Obstacles Overcome 


This is the story of his first real 
musical success as told by Paderewski 
in his “Memoirs,” written in collabora- 
tion with Mary Lawton (“The Pade- 
rewski Memoirs,” New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Paderewski’s life 
has already been recounted by several 
biographers; hence we need not go to 
this volume for the outward facts of 
a famous career. Indeed, the present 
volume brings us only up to the begin- 
ning of the World War, and as an 
autobiographical narrative is therefore 
incomplete. But what is of paramount 
interest in the book is Paderewski’s own 
account of the many difficulties and ob- 
stacles that he had to overcome before 
finding his artistic path. Contrary to 
what usually happens, Paderewski’s cre- 
ative talents as a composer received 
steady encouragement and freedom of 
development, but he had to contend 
against almost overwhelming odds in 
order to achieve success as a pianist. 

As a matter of fact, the old trombone 
teacher was not the only one who 
thought that the piano would prove a 
stale and unprofitable business for Pader- 
ewski. When he entered the Warsaw 
Conservatory at the age of twelve, he 
played the piano by instinct, but had no 
technique. His first teacher had been 
a violinist who knew nothing about 
piano playing, the second an incompe- 
tent hack who merely let him play duets 


PADEREWSKI 


Below: At the Turn of the 
Century 


At Fifteen, with His 
Father 


from operas. So he looked forward 
eagerly to his piano lessons at the Con- 
servatory, thinking that at last he would 
learn the secret of technique. Imagine 
his chagrin when he was told that he 
had not the hands for piano playing, 
with much else in the same discourag- 
ing vein! He at once asked to be re- 
lieved from piano study. He took up 
theory and counterpoint, and all his 
teachers agreed that he was to be a 
composer, not a pianist. However, he 
was determined to be both. 

It was not until he went to Lesche- 
tizky in Vienna, long after leaving the 
Warsaw Conservatory, that he began to 
feel he was making some headway in 
his piano playing. But the beginning 
was not too propitious even there. 
Leschetizky told him that he could have 
become a great pianist if he had started 
to study earlier. At the first interview 
the famous teacher said to him, “If I 
decide to give you a few lessons, you 
must start with finger exercises and 
some Czerny studies.” Paderewski was 
twenty-four years old, he had given 
successful concerts, and he had taught 
piano for three years at the Warsaw 
Conservatory—and now he had to begin 
again as an elementary pupil! 

He had all the musical gifts that 
Nature could bestow, but he had to 
learn how to work, and that is what 
Leschetizky taught him. Once he had 
learned this lesson, the world was his. 

The early sections of the “Memoirs,” 
dealing with Paderewski’s childhood 
and student days, are the most inter- 
esting. But this is only because the 
struggle for success is always more ex- 












Above Right: At 
Thirteen, with His 
Sister 


Left: At Eleven, Just 

Before He Entered 

the Warsaw Con- 
servatory 
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The in- 
ternational tours, the meetings with 
celebrities, are duplicated in other artis- 


citing than the success itself. 


tic chronicles. But among the many 
notable personages who appear in these 
pages a special niche belongs to the 
inimitable Cocky Roberts, “Parrot No. 
1,” he of the blasphemous tongue, of 
whom Paderewski justly remarks that 
“he was a real artist in his way.” 

The volume is handsomely illustrated 
with unusual photographs—but what a 
pity the publishers did not unearth that 
one of Paderewski with the trombone! 





Busoni’s Letters to His Wife 











In contrast to the early experience 
of Paderewski, his younger colleague 
Ferruccio Busoni found speedy mastery 
and fame as a pianist, but as a com- 
poser his road to recognition proved 
long and arduous. In “Busoni’s Letters 
to His Wife’ (London: Edward Ar- 
nold & Co.), we get a vivid picture 
not only of Busoni’s triumphs as a vir- 
tuoso but also of the various phases of 
his creative activity. 

The letters cover the period from 1897 
to his death in 1924. Fortunately for us, 
Busoni shared all his thoughts and feelings, 
both personal and artistic, with his wife 
Gerda. The fact that he was so fre- 
quently obliged to be parted from her was 
a source of regret to him; but had it been 
otherwise these letters would not have 


BUSONI 


Below: In 1918. In- 
set: At Twelve 









Ossip Gabrilowitsch and His Wife, Clara 
Clemens, in Hollywood 


been written. To the student of Busoni’s 
life they offer invaluable material; and the 
general reader will discover in them many 
instances of a keen and lively observation 
3usoni was clever with his pen in more 
ways than one; he not only could hit off 
a.character or a situation in a few words, 
but he also drew quite effective caricatures 
—such as the one of Ysaye as a Scottish 
piper, included in this volume. He also 
drew a sketch of himself pulling a grand 
piano across a map of the United States, 
“showing the long and dolorous Tour, the 
anti-sentimental journey of F. B.” And 
once he found in a French dictionary that 
buson meant a kind of vulture, and that 
figuratively it signified “a stupid man.” 
Whereupon he drew a sketch of the buson 
Busoni (half-bird, half-man) playing on a 
Steinway, and another of himself bowing 
and touching his finger to his forehead 


Many-Sided Personality 


To some readers, thinking of the for- 
midable Bach-Busoni transcriptions, it will 
come as a surprise to learn that Busoni 
had such a lively sense of humor. But he 
was a many-sided personality, a man of 
far-flung imagination as well as indefati- 
gable energy. (He once composed an 
overture between midnight and morning 
For the music student these letters contain 
many interesting comments; to the general 
reader they offer an absorbing record of 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CONCERTS 


V ITH two new additions to cham- 
ber music forces and with an im- 
posing list of pianists, violinists and 
singers, the last weeks have been full 
of sound, if not of fury. The New 
Friends of Music Orchestra made its 
debut with Fritz Stiedry conducting; 
the Trio of New York began a series 
of first downtown appearances; and 
the Musical Art Quartet was heard. 
Pianists included Iso Elinson, in a New 
York debut recital, John Powell, cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his American debut, Beryl Rubinstein, 
Frank Sheridan, James Friskin and 
Silvio and Isabel Scionti in a two-piano 
recital. The roster of violinists em- 
braced Erica Morini, Efrem Zimbalist, 
[so Briselli, Mischa Violin, Max Polli- 
koff and Michael Rosenker. Dorothy 
Baker, Elizabeth Wysor, Earl Oliver, 
Kate Keith Field and Mary Bothwell 
swelled the vocal list. The Canadian 
Choir gave a concert and Clara Rock- 
more was heard in a theremin recital. 


James Friskin in Recital 


James Friskin, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
19, evening : 
Three Sonatas, in D, in B Flat and in G. 
Scarlatti 
Adagio in B Minor (K. 540)........... Mozart 
EE ere reer ree C.P.E. Bach 
Prelude, Aria and —. bie buaceeneeees Franck 
Polonaise - Fantasie, Op. 61...........00- opin 
WE sewctinnakiGheneecnnaséendreacs Albeniz 
‘Jardins sous la pluie’............++++5 Debussy 


Intermezzo in C Sharp Minor, Op. iy. No. 3; 
Capriccio in F Sharp Minor, No. 1; 
Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, Op. uy, No. 2; 
Capriccio in C Major, Op. 76, No. 8; Inter- 
mezzo in A Flat Major, . 76, No. 3; 
Rhapsodie in E Flat Major, Op. 119, No. 4. 

Brahms 

Not only the wide range of Mr. Friskin’s 
program, but also his versatility as an in- 
terpreter, lifted this concert quite out of 
the ordinary run of such events. Each of 
the works on the program was played in 
a manner that revealed a thorough pene- 
tration into its spirit, and Mr. Friskin 
always used his resourceful technique as 
a means of expression, never for its own 
sake. The Scarlatti sonatas were played 
with the lightness and swift pace they need, 
but with a rhythmic unevenness which dis- 
appeared later. The Mozart Adagio, which 
astonishes one with its harmonic richness, 
had just the right touch of simplicity. Less 
interesting as music and in performance 
was the C. P. E. Bach Fantasia. 

In the works of Franck and Chopin Mr. 





Powell Celebrates Date 
of His American Debut 


Plays Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin 
in a Carnegie Hall Recital 

John Powell, pianist and composer, gave 
a recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 1, celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his American debut. The pro- 
ceeds of the concert will be used for the 
purchase of rare letters by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to be presented to the University of 
Virginia. 

Mr. Powell’s program included Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, with which 
he opened his recital, and which was played 
with notable sincerity; the third move- 
ment in particular was invested with 
nobility and tenderness. Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, according to a program note 
the first solo that Mr. Powell played at 
his initial concert twenty-five years ago— 
to be exact, an appearance on Feb. 25, 
1913 with Efrem Zimbalist, violinist—was 
next upon his program. In this work the 
pianist again proved to be a self-effacing 
artist, devoting his efforts to the best in- 
terests of the music and not to virtuso 
displays of his own technique, though that 
was ample. 

A group of Chopin Etudes followed the 
intermission. These included the Etude in 
C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4; that in 
E. Op. 10, No. 3, and the A Minor, Op 
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Advancing Season Swells 


Ranks of Reecitalists 











James Friskin Michael Rosenker 


Friskin found some of his most congenial 
material. He began the Franck Prelude in 
forthright fashion, avoiding any suggestion 
of the lush or sentimental, and in the Lento 
and finale his ability to disengage a melody 
and make it sing with bell-like clarity was 
agreeably demonstrated. In places he over- 
emphasized accompaniment figures, but his 
interpretation had the compelling stamp 
of individuality. Again in the Chopin Po- 
lonaise-Fantasie his sensitive, luminous 
touch and imagination endowed the music 
with life and atmosphere, and in this work, 
the occasional blurring with the pedal 
which was noticeable in the Franck music 
was eliminated. Albeniz’s ‘Almeria’ is filled 
with Spanish sunlight. One seems to be 
listening to plaintive, flute-like melodies in 
some high-walled garden. Mr. Friskin 
made out of this piece a tone poem in mini- 
ature, and he caught the pattering rush of 
the rain in the Debussy ‘Jardins’ which fol- 
lowed. In the Brahms group, again, one 
marked the earnestness of his musician- 
ship. At times Mr. Friskin obscured the 
subsidiary figures or used too much pedal, 
but these were inconsequential blemishes 
on a series of interpretations of originality 
and conviction. The audience was of good 
size and it recalled him for encores enthu- 
siastically. S 


Mischa Violin Returns to Recital Stage 


Mischa Violin, violinist; Milton Kaye, 
accompanist ; Carnegie Hall, Oct. 24, eve- 
ning : 

Sonata ..... Tere Te ‘ ; Lekeu 

Concerto in 'D — wcdnnent P; aganini Wilhelmj 

PE SD Uy SOO Su ansceaueenede . Bach 


Nocturne in D, No. 2 . .Chopis in - Wilhelm} 
Jota Aragonesa....... ....Albeniz- Dushkin 
Slavonic Dance, No. 2.. ... Dvorak- Kriesler 
Introduction and Tarantella ....Sarasate 


Mischa Violin, known to frequenters of 





© Pirie MacDonald 
Powell 


John 


25, No. 11. Three of the 
poser’s transcriptions followed, ‘Green Wil- 
low’, ‘Pretty Sally’ and ‘Jockie to the 
Fair’, a Morris jig. Liszt’s Tarantella com- 
pleted the program which was heartily re- 
ceived by an audience of good size W. 


pianist-com- 








Beryl Rubinstein Mischa Violin 


Radio City Music Hall as its associate con- 
ductor and violinist, returned to the recital 
platform after an absence of about fifteen 
years. He made his re-entry before a ca- 
pacity house that left no doubt as to the 
cordiality of its welcome, for the audience 
applauded him heartily throughout the eve- 
ning and after each movement of the 
Lekeu Sonata. The volume of applause 
was probably greatest after the perform- 
ance of the Paganini Concerto. 

The Lekeu work, with its broad, ex- 
tended phrases and often sugary melodies, 
brought to the fore the best qualities of 
Mr. Violin’s tone; there were occasions 
when his touch was not as true as it might 
have been, passages of appreciable dura- 
tion in which he did not adhere strictly 
to pitch, but these were overlooked in the 
general good qualities that formed the 
whole. 

The Paganini-Wilhelmj composition de- 
lighted its hearers and afforded the artist 
an opportunity to revel in a technical fa- 
cility of which he possesses an abundant 
share. Double stops were executed with 
a rare facility, arpeggios scales, and broken 
chords were all negotiated with apparent 
ease in the cadenza lengthily provided by 
E. Sauret. After this exhibition of pyro- 
technical skill the violinist was long ac- 
claimed. Though there were not many mo- 
ments in the Paganini work wherein Mr 
Kaye might reveal his artistry at the piano 
the previous piece had enlisted his sympa 
thetic aid in large measure and he again 
proved to be a collaborative artist of rare 
attainments. W 


Michael Rosenker Plays Goldmark 
Concerto and Reger Sonata 


Michael Rosenker Milton 
Kaye, accompanist ; Oct. 21, 
evening : 

Sonata in D 


violinist ; 


Town Hall, 


.. Vivaldi-Respighi 


sonata in A....... Max Reger 
Concerto in A Minor Goldmark 
Nocturne, No. 1....... Chopin - Prihod: 
Etude in E Flat Rode- Pilzer 
(First performance) 
MN nt. cdcidebakinh&éduansiabenae Pizzetti 
‘La © ampanella’ Paganini-Kreisler 
On the credit side of the ledger Mr 


Rosenker’s virtues were many. He proved 
to be the possessor of a clear, singing tone 
and an ample technique. His fingering in 
slower passages was clear and sharp 
These qualities were most to be marked in 
the slow movement of the ardent Gold- 
mark Concerto wherein he attained the 
best performance of the evening. Milton 
Kaye’s playing admirably balanced Mr 
Rosenker’s in the Vivaldi-Respighi and 
Goldmark works. 

On the debit side, the violinist, 
upon the amplitude of his technique, 
did permit him extraordinary scope in 
matters of tempo, rushed headlong int 
the final Allegro moderato of the Vivaldi 
Sonata. By playing too rapidly the move 
ment took on a breathless and hurried as 
pect which was not to the best interest 
the music concerned. In the Reever Sonata 
the first movement, Allegro con Grazia 
lacked grace of expression, though in the 
Andantino his tone again proved praise- 
worthy, and difficult passages employing 
double-stops were clearly performed. The 
final movement Prestissimo (Scherzando 
was scarcely distinguishable in tempo fron 
the initial movement marked moderat 
Mr. Rosenker played to a full house that 
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Beryl Rubinstein Returns mm Recital 
Beryl Rubinsteam, miamst. Town Hi 
Oct. 23, afternoon 
‘Twelve Variations op 2 Busser Deo 
Tune’ Bern tet 
Sonata in F Sharp Mimor, Oy Schuminn 
Caprice, Op. 7%, Nea 5: Balint Gm Ww 
No. 2; Capriccin, Op. 7%, No &: Ballinie 
Op. 1, Ne 4 z car 
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San Francisco Hears ‘Pelléas’ as Season Closes 


Leinsdorf Conducts Local Pre- 
miere of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
with Cathelat, Micheau and 
Gauld—Pons Sings in ‘Cog 
@Or and ‘Lucia’—Baccaloni in 
‘Barber of Seville’ — Reiner 
Wields Baton for ‘Elektra’ 
with Pauly, Jessner and Thor- 
borg—Gigli Appears Again 


By Marsory M. FIsHER 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 5. 


N Oct. 19 San Francisco first 
O experienced Debussy’s opera 

‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ The work, 
me of the first to be completely sold 
out, was given a beautiful production 
and brought stellar honors to Erich 
Leimsdorf who conducted here for the 
first time, and ‘Pelléas’ for the first time 
anywhere; to the French stars Georges 
Cathelat and Janine Micheau in the 
title roles, and in particular, to Carlton 
Gauld, the Golaud. 

Mile. Micheau was an exquisite-voiced 
and convincing heroine. From her first 
joe-like movements as she darted across 
the scene when startled by Golaud in 
the forest, to her final death scene, she 
held the sympathy and admiration of 
her auditors. Her voice was pure in 
tome and of a timbre which suited the 
y music to perfection. Her every 
atteranmce was beautifully convincing. 


Gauld Praised as Golaud 


Georges Cathelat was convincing as 
Pelléas, although his voice was less 
notable than Mile. Micheau’s. Carlton 
sauld is to be accorded many honors 
for his superb performance as Golaud. 
ph was all the more conspicu- 
» he had made a disappoint- 
here as Pogner in ‘Die 
e But his Golaud more 
i his importation and estab- 
him 1 first rate artist. Doris 
Doe did her most sensitive singing as 
Louis d’Angelo was 





effective as Arkel 

As the child, Anne Jamison made an 
mpressive debut. Her voice was pretty, 
her acting, intelligent. The omission 
= Yniold’s scene with the sheep made 
urther observations of her talents im- 

a later date. André Fer- 
rier, veteran of French opera and direc- 
tor of a French theatre in this city, 
was the doctor. 

Settings were imaginative, modern in 
-omeept, and on the whole, commend- 
sble. They were designed by two local 
artists amd selected as the result of a 
competition. Jane Berlandina and 
William Gaskin made the original draw- 
mgs and the sets were created in the 
Opera Association studios, presumably 
under the watchful eyes of Armando 
Agnini as well as under the supervision 
t the artists. 
=rich Leinsdorf conducted superbly 
and the orchestra responded with rare 
The five acts were given with 
but two intermissions and scene changes 
were covered with a special drop cur- 
tain which was part of the opera’s 
scenic investitute, and was appropriately 
indefinite im design. 
he opera season came to a colorful 
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fmale with an enchanting performance of 
Le Coq dOr’ on Nov. 3, given in the 
riginal operatic version with Lily Pons 
amd Ezio Pinza. The orchestra and the 


Gennaro Papi, made the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff score cast its full enchant- 





Ebe Stignani as Santuzza, the Role in Which 
She Made Her Debut 


ment in a lustrous and shimmering fabric 
of tone, 

In addition to Miss Pons and Mr. Pinza, 
the cast included Nicholas Massue who 
was excellently suited to the part of the 
Astrologer; Doris Doe, whose acting made 
her a most effective Amelfa; Norman 
Cordon, an excellent Polkan; and Thelma 
Votipka, who was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage but not seen, as the voice of the 
Cock. Herbert Graf’s ensemble groupings, 
with excellently timed actions and colorful 
costuming, afforded a series of memorable 
stage pictures. The settings of Nicholas 
Remisoff remain as a rich heritage from 
the San Francisco Opera Company’s earlier 
production of ‘Coq d’Or’ in the opera- 
pantomime version staged by Adolf Bolm. 

Miss Pons had previously appeared as 
‘Lucia’ on Oct. 21 and never had she sung 
more delightfully in this city. The occa- 
sion also marked the debut here of Galli- 
ano Masini whose voice and singing were 
admirable. Others in the cast were Carlo 
Tagliabue, Norman Cordon, Thelma Votip- 
ka, Ludovico Oliviero and Leslie George. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Salvatore Baccaloni appeared as Doctor 
Bartolo in a special children’s matinee of 
‘The Barber of Seville’ on Oct. 23. His 
portrayal was marked by fine acting and 
excellent singing. 

Norman Cordon gave a capital perform- 
ance as Don Basilio. Janine Micheau 
proved an able Rosina; Dino Borgioli 
acted particularly well as the Count; Carlo 
Tagliabue was an acceptable if not excit- 
ing Figaro; Eva Gruninger sang as ex- 
cellently as she acted; and Ludovico 
Oliviero completed the cast under Gaetano 
Merola’s baton. It proved one of the best 
performances Mr. Merola has conducted, 
from the orchestral standpoint. 

On Oct. 24 came the year’s outstanding 
performance of ‘Elektra’ conducted by 
Fritz Reiner with Rose Pauly in the title 
role. After sitting tense for nearly two 
hours, the audience, which is usually un- 
demonstrative, stood up and cheered Mme. 
Pauly, Mr. Reiner, Kerstin Thorborg, 
Irene Jessner, their colleagues and the 
orchestra. The ‘Elektra’ cast also in- 
cluded Karl Laufkoetter, Julius Huehn, 
Norman Cordon, Mary Helen Markham, 
Kathleen Lawler, Hans Clemens, Malcolm 
Young, Olive Ponitz, Doris Doe, Lina 
Kroph, Alice Avakian, Thelma Votipka 
and Dorothy Cornish. The setting, de- 
signed by Herbert Graf, was impressive 
and the lighting effects stressed darkness, 
too much so in places. 

‘La Forza del Destino’ found Beniamino 
Gigli in fine voice. Elisabeth Rethberg 
was an effective Leonora and Ezio Pinza 
a superb Father Guardiano, while Richard 
Bonelli was excellent both histrionically 
and vocally as Don Carlo. Salvatore 
Baccaloni, John Howell, Doris Doe, Thel- 
ma Votipka, Louis d’Angelo and Ludovico 
Oliviero completed the excellent cast while 
Armando Agnini’s settings and stage direc- 


tion contributed to the success. In the 
second performance Carlo Tagliabue re- 
placed Mr. Bonelli. 

‘La Bohéme’ was 
given on Oct. 31 
with Mafalda Favero 
as Mimi in one of 
the best balanced 
performances of the 
season. Both as a 
singer and as an act- 
ress, Miss Favero 
graced the role and 
she won an ovation. 
Other members of 
the cast were Gal- 
liano Masini as Ro- 
dolfo, Anne Jamison, 
a pert and petulant 
Musetta, who sang 
and acted consistent- 
ly well; Carlo Tagliabue, George Cehanov- 
sky and Norman Cordon as Rodolfo’s fel- 
low Bohemians; Ludovico Oliviero, Louis 
d’Angelo, Paul Walti, Everisto Albertini 
and Max Lorenzi. Fine staging by Ar- 
mando Agnini and-excellent conducting by 
Gennaro Papi helped to make the perform- 
ance delightful. 





Galiiano Masini in 


‘La Bohéme’ 


METROPOLITAN GUILD 
HAS CAMPAIGN LUNCH 
Membership Increased and New Groups 
Are Affiliated—Guild to Issue 
Book on Opera 

More than 700 members of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild met in the ball- 
room of the Plaza Hotel on Nov. 2 for 
the first campaign luncheon of the sea- 
son. Mrs. August Belmont, chairman 
of the guild, revealed a steady increase 
of membership. She mentioned recent 
affiliations with the guild of a Philadel- 
phia branch of 200 members and of over 
600 members of the San Francisco 
Opera Guild. 

Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, the guild’s 
director, reported that fifty communities 
in New Jersey and Westchester had in- 
creased their guild memberships. Boris 
Romanoff, new ballet master and chore- 
ographer of the Metropolitan was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Belmont. 

The guild’s new publication, “Opera 
Cavalcade,” which will appear at the 
opening of the opera, will tell the story 
of the Metropolitan by word and pic- 
ture, and present illustrative material of 
historic opera performances and singers, 
together with the backstage mechanics 
of production. John Brownlee, Metro- 
politan baritone and another guest of 
honor, told of his experiences singing 
at the Glyndebourne Festival. 

Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, director of 
publications, announced that the mem- 
oirs of the late Alma Gluck Zimbalist, 
written last Summer especially for 
Opera News, would appear in an early 
issue. 

Olga Samaroff Stokowski announced 
that the lecture announced for Dec. 14 
on Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ will be given on 
Nov. 30. A discussion of ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ will bring the course to a close 
on Dec. 14. Leonard Warren, baritone, 
one of last season’s prize winners of 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, 
sang the aria ‘Eri tu’ from Verdi's 
‘Masked Ball’, and Bridges’ ‘Love Went 
a-Riding’. An an encore, Mr. Warren 
sang the ‘Largo al Factotum’ from Ros- 
sini’s ‘Barber of Seville’. His accom- 
panist was Byron Warner. 





Theodore Steinway Honored at 
MacDowell Club Reception 
A reception in honor of Theodore 
Steinway, president of Steinway & 


Throughout the season the ballet did 
pleasing work under William F. Chris- 
tensen, and the chorus, work of variable 
quality under the direction of William 
Tyroler. 

A gala opera concert for the benefit of 
the San Francisco Symphony Musicians’ 
Pension Fund netted $2,000 on Nov. 2 in 
the Exposition Auditorium. Soloists were 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Ebe Stignani, Mafalda 
Favero, and Messrs. Gigli, Tagliabue, Cor- 
don, and Baccaloni, with Gaetano Merola 
conducting. The chorus and orchestra 
were also heard to advantage. Fritz 
Reiner conducted the ‘Meistersinger’ Over- 
ture as the opening number, before leaving 
for Los Angeles. 

The entire San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, including chorus and orchestra, left 
tor Los Angeles on Nov. 4 for four per- 
formances. Its San Francisco season was 
interrupted for a one night’s engagement 
in Sacramento, with Lily Pons singing 
‘Lucia.’ The attendance broke box-office 
records in that city and the chances are 
that out-of-town performances will be in- 
creased from season to season as the de- 
mand warrants. 





Sons, was given by the MacDowell 
Club in the New York clubhouse on 
the afternoon of Oct. 30. Mr. Steinway 
made a short speech, and Walter 
Golde, chairman of the program, intro- 
duced Ruth Draper, who gave several 
of her inimitable sketches. Miss Draper 
took the place of Josef Hofmann, who 
was scheduled to play, but who was 
obliged to remain in Maine because of 
the illness of his son, Edward. A large 
gathering applauded Mr. Steinway and 
Miss Draper. The occasion was fur- 
ther made interesting by an exhibition 
of paintings by Dimitri Romanovsky 
which the club is sponsoring. Q. 





MUSICIANS FUND SEEKS 
$150,000 IN CAMPAIGN 


Emergency Project Launches Drive With 
Luncheon at Which Mary Pick- 
ford Is Guest of Honor 

The Musicians Emergency Fund 
luncheon, held at the St. Regis roof on 
Nov. 3, launched its fall fund-raising 
campaign which will seek $150,000. 
The debut performance of the Ice Fol- 
lies, to be given at Madison Square Gar- 
den on Nov. 29, was announced as a 
benefit for the Fund. Mary Pickford, 
guest of honor and principal speaker, 
praised the work of the Fund, saying 
that music is the only universal lan- 


guage. 

Miss Pickford purchased a box for 
the Ice Follies and many additional 
tickets. Mrs. John Sloane, vice-presi- 
dent of the auxiliary board, who pre- 
sided, said that since its establishment 
in 1932 the fund has obtained commer- 
cial engagements for musicians from 
which they have earned $476,209.79. 
The Art of Musical Russia Opera Com- 
pany, a “made work” project of the 
fund, has earned $233,480.04, during the 
four years of its existence. Since 1932 
a total of 6,897 concerts have been given 
in the schools and 3,448,500 school chil- 
dren have heard them. During the past 
season the fund has supplied 15,540 stu- 
dio hours for musicians who had no 
place of their own in which to teach or 
practice. At the present time 3,308 cases 
are receiving intermittent aid and 152 
cases are on the weekly roster. 

Arnold Ejidus, young violinist, was 
the guest artist, playing Schubert’s ‘Ave 
Maria’, ‘Hora Staccato’ by Dinicu- 
Heifetz and ‘Airs Tziganes’ by Espejo. 
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The Ensemble Spirit 

| eg as one New York music season is to 

another, there are developments or trends 
now and then which give a particular year a new 
fillip. Sometimes it’s a disproportionate influx of 
new pianists from abroad, sometimes there are 
guest conductors arriving on every boat, some- 
times composer celebrities are to be found ambling 
all over the American map, sometimes (if only 
very rarely) a considerable number of the sea- 
son’s violinists do not play the Bach Chaconne. 
When one of these seasons comes along it assumes 
a physiognomy slightly different from the face 
that is repeated year after year, like so many 
prints from the same negative. 

The current season seems to have found musi- 
cians leaning a little more than ordinarily toward 
ensemble appearances, not necessarily to the sub- 
ordination of their own talents. The “series” idea 
is having a vogue—why work up an ensemble, it 
may be asked, for only one concert? If there 
are to be sonatas, then let there be sonatas ; which, 
put that way, certainly means not less than three 
sonata programs in a row. A new trio enters the 
field. Good. But better, add another player for 
one composition so that the trio will be a quartet. 
A string quartet launches a new series. Why 
not make it a quintet? “Great” claps out a multi- 
tude, keeping a rejoiceful eye on the stringless 
clarinetist. 

Take even the case of that most serious minded 
of musicians, Benny Goodman. He could easily 
fill the house by playing alone. No doubt America 
(and Europe, too) could produce on demand all 
types and conditions of compositions for clarinet 
alone, similar to the unaccompanied Bach partitas 
for violin. But Mr. Goodman, too, has the ensem- 
ble spirit, so instead of playing alone in Town 
Hall he sits in with four other fellows. A violin- 
ist who can be depended on never to sensation- 
alize her performances decides that it is high time 
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to present music written for the instrument with 
the support of a chamber orchestra. A pianist 
gives three concertos with another new orchestra, 
formed with the thought that-cthers will do like- 
wise. One singer makes use of a flutist, another 
of an oboist, another of a player of the viola da 
gamba, to supply obbligati. Duo-pianists follow 
each other in and out of the recital halls. One 
suspects that any time an unattached pianist meets 
another he addreses him something like this: “Say 
Bo, have you teamed up with anybody yet? If 
not, try me.” 

Wouldn’t it be nice if the Bohemians or Musi- 
cian’s Emergency Aid or AGMA or the National 
Federation of Music Clubs were to organize a 
treasure hunt at the end of which all those par- 
ticipating would find their partners for this sea- 
son’s activities? Some real freshness as well as 
variety would be injected into the country’s musi- 
cal life if one of our leading sopranos were to 
have as her duet partner the very best of our 
virtuosi of the tuba or if a trio should be formed 
of a heldentenor, a bass clarinet and a theremin. 


The Conductor Speaks 


WO conductors who minister regularly to 

the American public have commented re- 
cently on their profession, particularly as con- 
cerns interpretation. In speaking at the opening 
of a series of lectures under the auspices of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony League John 
Barbirolli recalled Richard Wagner's statement 
that the two fundamental principles underlying 
the art of conducting are: (1) Giving the true 
tempo to the orchestra; (2) Finding the “melos” 
by which he means the unifying thread of line 
which gives a work its form and shape. 

“Given these two qualities,” observed Mr. Bar- 
birolli, “we have the conductor in excelsis and 
most of our lives must be spent in the pursuance 
of these qualities, more especially the first.” 


The Philharmonic conductor said that he would 
advise any young musician who aspired to a 
career as a conductor to make his watchwords, 
“Integrity and sincerity to yourself and loyalty to 
the man whose music you are seeking to interpret. 
Never think, ‘What can I make of this piece?’ 
but try to discover what the composer meant to 
say. We must bear in mind that the conductor 
has become one of the most important and re- 
sponsible personalities in the musical world, and 
by fine stylistic performances can do much to- 
wards a purification of musical perception 
amongst the general public. On the other hand 
performances that are merely the vehicle to in- 
dulge the vanity of a personality, however talented, 
can only tend to lead us further from that which 
should be the goal of all true musicians: Service 
to that great art which it is our privilege to prac- 
tise.” 

Serge Koussevitzky, in a discussion of musical 
interpretation contained in a bulletin of proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences declares that the most important part of 
a conductor’s art can neither be read or learned ; 
“it rests with the conductor himself, in his own 
emotions, depth and feeling.” He continues: 


“Today, we often hear ‘musical authorities’ 
declare, when discussing a performance: ‘Let 
music speak for itself.’ That up-to-date motto 
is dangerous, because it paves the way for medi- 
ocre performers to come and accurately play 
over a composition from beginning to end, claim- 
ing that they ‘let the music speak for itself.’ That 
argument is also not correct because a talented 
artist, no matter how accurately he follows the 
markings in the score, renders the composition 
through his own prism, his own perception of 
the score, his own temperament and emotion. 
And the deeper the emotion of the interpreter, 
the greater and more vivid the performance.” 
Let us have interpretation, then—plus integrity. 


Personalities 








Mrs. John T. Pratt, Chairman, (Left) and Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
Chairman of the Auxiliary Board of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony League, at the Organization's First Luncheon Meeting 


Casals—The Loyalist government in Spain halted 
all work recently to listen to a broadcast by Pablo 
Casals, ‘cellist. 


Strauss—It is rumored that Richard Strauss is at 
work on the score of a new opera entitled ‘King 
Midas with Ass’s Ears’, the libretto by Josef Gregor. 


Alfano—The opera, ‘L’Ombra di Don Giovanni’ 
by Franco Alfano, which had its premiere at La Scala 
in 1914, is being entirely rewritten, both score and 
text, by the composer. 


Walter—At the special invitation of the direction 
of the Paris Opera, Bruno Walter recently conducted 
two performances of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ there. 


Wickham—tThe opera ‘Rosalind’ by Florence Wick- 
ham, which had its world-premiere during the past 
summer at Carmel, N. Y., was performed on Nov. 6 
at the Dresden Theater des Volkes, formerly the 
Schauspielhaus, under the patronage of the American 
ambassador, Hugh Wilson. 


Wolff—During the recent war scare in Europe, 
Albert Wolff, conductor of the Concerts Pasdeloup of 
Paris, and formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
mobilized into the aviation service. Mr. Wolff was a 
heutenant of aviation during the world war with a 
credit of 1,393 flying hours. 


Franco—Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge has ac- 
cepted the dedication of a Serenade Concertante for 
piano and chamber orchestra by Johan Franco of 
Amsterdam, Holland, and has added the manuscript 
to her collection in the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington. . 


Spalding—Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago, re- 
cently presented Albert Spalding, a native son of the 
Windy City, with an official certificate designating 
him an ambassador of good will of the new century 
committee of progress. 


Straus—A concert of music by Austrian composers 
both classic and modern was recently conducted in 
Paris for broadcasting by Oskar Straus, who is now 
making his home in the French capital. Mr. Straus 
is working on a new operetta which will have its 
premiere in Paris next autumn. 
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ROCHESTER HEARS | 
OPERA BY MOZART 


Antoine and Brownlee Sing in 
Civic Music Association Per- 
formance Under Harrison 


Rocuester, Nov. 4.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association presented Mo- 
zart’s opera, ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 
at the Eastman Theatre on Oct. 21, 
with a visiting cast of leading artists 
supplemented by local singers. Jose- 
phine Antoine sang the role of Suzanna, 
John Brownlee Figaro. Others in the 
cast were Donald Beltz, Ethel Codd, 
Cecile Sherman, Olivia Martin, Gerald 
Ingraham, Abrasha Robofsky and War- 
ren Lee Terry. The Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, and the Rochester Opera 
Chorus were conducted by Guy Fraser 
Harrison. The performance was ex- 
cellent throughout, and the large audi- 
ence enjoyed it thoroughly. It was re- 
peated the following evening, under the 
sponsorship of the Monroe County 
League of Women Voters. 

The Eastman School Symphony, 
Paul White conducting, presented a 
well-played program on Oct. 24, before 
an enthusiastic audience. The program 
included the Overture to Rossini’s 
‘Barber of Seville’, Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 8, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


‘Scheherazade’. 





Kreisler Opens Concert Series 

Fritz Kreisler opened the series of 
concerts at the Eastman Theatre on 
Oct. 21, giving a fine program in his 
inimitable manner before a large and 
brilliant audience. Carl Lamson was as 
usual an impeccable accompanist. 

The Women’s Committee of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association held 
its annual meeting at Kilbourn Hall on 
Oct. 17, hearing a very delightful pro- 
gram by Leopold Mannes, pianist 

On Nov. 5, the Eastman School of 
Music will start a series of Saturday 
morning broadcasts over NBC’s red 
network entitled “Milestones in the 
History of Music.” Dr. Howard Han- 
son is musical director of the series. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


MUSIC CLUBS LAUNCH 
SCHOLARSHIP DRIVE 








Edgar Stillman Kelley Award to Go to 
Talented Young Composers— 
Contest Planned 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 5.—The Junior 
Division of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will establish a_ special 
scholarship for talented young compos- 
ers which will bear the name of Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, dean of American com- 
posers. Etelka Evans, of Cincinnati, 
national junior counsellor, said that the 
project was authorized by the board of 
directors at the recent meeting in Chi- 
cago and that $100 was immediately sub- 
scribed by the Board as a nucleus. 

Recipients for the Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley Scholarship will be chosen, as 
soon as the fund is large enough, 
through a nationwide series of contests 
patterned after the Tony Wons violin 
contests which the federation sponsored 
in the winter of 1937-1938. Regional 
contests will be conducted in twenty 
areas and through the process of elim- 
ination two or four contestants will be 
chosen in the national finals. 

Dr. Kelley’s cantata based on ‘Beauty 
and the Beast’ will be given its premiere 
at the biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in 
Baltimore on May 20. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 











Quite a Donation 
(Headline) McCormack Raises $74,- 
000 for Fund. Gala Concert at Metro- 
politan Nets Huge Sum for United War 
Work Campaign. 
1918 


mn CONCU LUC COREODERELANENOENA oHUEEtONENEAONLD 


LHEVINNES TO GIVE 
ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 





Juilliard Orchestra to Play at Event 
Planned as Benefit for Greenwich 
House Music School 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne will give 
a concert in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 14, 
in observance of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of their debut as duo-pianists and 
of their marriage. 

The Juilliard Orchestra, conducted by 
Albert Stoessel, will participate in the 
concert, the entire proceeds of which 
will be turned over to the Greenwich 
House Music School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne appeared on 
Oct. 27 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria in a concert for the 
benefit of the Refugee Fund of the order 
of B’Nai Brith. They opened their part 
of the program with an Impromptu on 
a theme from Schumann’s ‘Manfred’, 
followed by Rachmaninoff’s Romance 
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The First Report of the Armistice Brought Chicago Opera Artists Out from a Rehearsal to the 


Street to Rejoice with Music, Cleofonte Campanini to Lead Them. Left: Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink Singing and Speaking in the Cause of War Relief 


Homage 

It is rather imspiring to learn that 
Charles Lecocq, composer of ‘La Fille 
de Mme. Angot’ and ‘Giroflé-Gtrofla’, 
who died the other day in his eighty- 
seventh year, loved and knew almost by 
heart his Bach and his Mozart and he 
was among the first to recognize the 
genius of Wagner at a time when that 
composer was anathema to the major- 


ty: 1918 
Easy to Believe 
(Headline) Stokowski’s Men Stir 
New Yorkers. The program: Tchai- 
kovsky, Fourth Symphony; Four 


Tchaikovsky songs orchestrated by Mr. 
Stokowski, Margaret Matzenauer, so- 
loist; Chausson, ‘Poéme de l’Amour et 
de la Mer’, Mme. Matzenauer; Svend- 
sen, ‘Carnaval in Paris’. 

1918 


Mixed Drink! 
Take one Schénberg, two Ornsteins, 
a little Satie, a drop of Schumann, a 
liberal quantity of Scriabine and Stra- 
vinsky, and you'll brew something like 
a Serge Prokofieff, composer. 


1918 
A Safe Crossing 
Recently there arrived at an Atlantic 
port on board a French battleship, eighty 
members of the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra headed by André Messager. 
1918 


Up to Date 
The walls of the Grand Canyon 
echoed with music for the first time 
when three of the Photoplayers String 
Quartet went there to give musical 
background to “The Rainbow Trail.” 
1918 





from the Second Piano Suite and the 
Schultz-Evler ‘Blue Danube,’ arranged 
for two pianos by Abram Chasins. 





NEW YORK BACH CIRCLE 
LISTS SEASON’S PLANS 





Two Concerts Forecast — Lectures, 

Broadcasts and Study Groups Also 

to Occupy Members 

The second season’s program of the 
Bach Circle of New York, founded last 
season, will include two concerts, lec- 
tures, recordings, broadcasts, and Bach 
study groups. The Society plans its first 
concert at the David Mannes School on 
Nov. 18, to include works-by the pre-# 
decessors and contemporaries of Bach 
Couperin, Handel, Corelli, Buxtehude 
and Telemann. 

In December there will be a lecture- 
reception for members of the Bach 
Circle. The second concert, at Town 
Hall on Jan. 21, will be an all-Bach 


program, including a double concerto 
for two harpsichords, and a hitherto- 
unknown and recently re-discovered 
Friedemann Bach sonata for viola and 
harpsichord. Among the artists par- 
ticipating in these concerts will be 
Georges Barrére, flute; Frances Blais- 
dell, flute; Alice Hufstader, soprano; 
Mitchell Miller, oboe; William Prim- 
rose, viola; Yella Pessl, harpsichord 
and others to be announced later. 

Members of the Bach Circle will be 
privileged not only to attend the con- 
certs, but will have special subscription 
privileges to Bach records which the 
society will issue, will attend special 
Bach radio broadcasts, and monthly lec- 
ture and study groups. ,'Pefsons in- 
terested may communicate with The 
Bach Circle of New York; Edith Beh- 
rens, secretary. 





The house, near cha, in which 
Wagner composed ‘Lohengrin’, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
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TYPICAL TIBBETT AUDIENCE—AUSTRALIA 
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CONQUERS AUSTRALIA 


IN RECORD-BREAKING T¢ 


Magnificent Artistry e Wild Er 


SYDNEY 


Lawrence Tibbett’s appearances are events which will be talked of for 
years. They are more than mere recitals—for audiences are thrilled 
not only by his magnificent voice, but by his humor, his sympathy, 
and his personality.—Morning Herald, May 9, 1938. 


SYDNEY 


A total of nearly 30,000 people has attended the 10 concerts so far given 
by Lawrence Tibbett in three weeks in Sydney, and, in spite of 
rain, another capacity audience was attracted to the Town Hall last 
night.—Morning Herald, May 20, 1938. 


WELLINGTON 


A remarkable scene of wild enthusiasm was witnessed at the Town Hall 
last night when the famous baritone, Lawrence Tibbett, gave a fare- 
well concert attended by one of the largest audiences ever seen in 
the hall. The rows of seats had been carried to within a yard of the 
platform and from the organ console to the back wall every foot of 
space was occupied.—Domiunion, August 31, 1938. 


BRISBANE 


A record crowd for the City Hall heard Lawrence Tibbett in his last 
recital. As usual the seating capacity of the hall was inadequate, 
and between 600 and 700 people were accommodated on the stage 
and choir galley.—Telegraph, July 4, 1938. 


PERTH 
In tragic drama, whimsical comedy and lyricism impassioned and re- 
flective Lawrence Tibbett sang to a huge audience at his Majesty’s 
Theatre last night. In each he had things to give which one remem- 
bers gratefully and vividly —West Australian, July 22, 1938. 


Stewart Wille 
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Throughout the recital the beautiful waves of expressive tone set forth 

by the engaging baritone held the audience spellbound and keen to 

CER T S » 5 5 «« drink in every syllable and note. Tibbett understands beauty as a 
pa mystic mingling of sweetness and strength. His meaning is expressed 
| in rapturous terms, whether he is singing pensive or potent themes. 
| A master of song of necessity is a master of moods.—Leader, June 
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Huge Volume, Edited by Albert 
E. Wier, Published by Mac- 
millan Company — Contains 
2,089 Pages and Has Many 
Special Features in Addition 
to Biographical and Technical 
Articles 


The Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, compiled by Albert E. Wier. 
1 vol., 2,089 pp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York ($10.00). 


HE first reaction you get from 
handling this weighty tome is aston- 
ishment—astonishment that anybody 
could produce a book of over two thou- 
sand pages, eleven inches high and 
eight and a half inches wide, solidly 
bound in cloth, for ten dollars. The 
wonder grows when you see that the 
quality of the paper is good, the print- 
ing excellent and the type as readable 
as you can desire. In fact, you wonder 
why no one has thought of printing an 
encyclopedia in such formal, full-size 
type before; the ease of reading cer- 
tainly compensates for the effort of lift- 
ing a pound or so of information at a 
time. 
For sheer quantity of information 





Cwo Christmas Bymn-Carols 


FRANCES 


That Holy Night (new) 


Published by Harold Flammer, 10 E. 43 St., New York 
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NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC ISSUED 


this volume would be hard to beat. Ac- 
cording to the editor’s preface, over 
50,000 references are contained in it— 
ranging from brief definitions of musi- 
cal terms to full size articles on general 
musical subjects, biographies of musi- 
cians, historical tables, etc. Nobody 
and nothing seems to have been left out. 
From the most ancient to the most mod- 
ern, from the most important to the 
most obscure—this reviewer has not 
succeeded in finding a single omission. 
In fact, one might sum up the virtues 
of the book in the one word “inclusive- 
ness.”. The letter “A” alone comprises 
about 1,800 references, as against about 
800 in the famous Riemann and about 
450 in the even more famous five-vol- 
ume Grove (also published by Macmil- 
lan, by the way). 

A good deal of that multiplicity is 
due, of course, to the arrangement, 
which tends to specialization and away 
from the old cyclopedic style of logical 
grouping. It is thus more “handy” 
from the layman’s point of view, while the 
scholar would still prefer his Grove with 
its exhaustive articles, subdivisions and 
careful citation of authorities, etc. We are 


in a hurry these days, and prefer our in- 
formation concise and easy to get at. In 
fact this is the typical reference book de- 
signed for the untutored savage in music; 
it is all but foolproof in its arrangement 
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and will disappoint fewer casual searchers, 
even though it may shock the pedant and 
the stickler for style. It is, in short, un- 
conventional. It is aimed not so much at 
the scholar as at the busy practical musi- 
cian, and even more at the concert-goer, 
the radio listener and the phonograph fan. 

What encyclopedia, for instance, would 
give you the plots of operas under their 
titles? Look up ‘Africaine’ under A and 
you find the story in half a column, or even 
Korngold’s ‘Tote Stadt’ under T, and you 
will find the story of that. Wagner’s 
‘Ring des Nibelungen’ is there in full— 
about 4,000 words—and even that, you 
might conceivably digest before you rush 
to the “Met” after a busy day. Complete- 
ness? Look up ‘Porgy and Bess,’ or a 
Broadway old-timer like ‘Mile. Modiste’ 
and you'll not be disappointed. In fact, the 
lighter side of the muse has been most 
adequately treated, and even Trudi Schoop 
has her biography recorded, not far from 
Arnold Schonberg, and with only eight 
lines less. 

Then again, there is the idea of describ- 
ing famous and even just well-known 
musical compositions under their titles 
(you don’t even have to remember the com- 
poser’s name). Whether it’s Schubert's 
Symphony in C major or Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue,’ or Stravinsky’s ‘Sacre 
du Printemps’—they are all there, in one 
alphabet with Allegro, Primgeiger and 
Tonic sol-fa. As for the more technical 
articles, they have been kept very brief, 
sometimes startlingly so. As the editor says 
“non-essentials have been omitted,” and 
that must lead to sketchiness here and 
there, when you try to cover “all matters, 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
art.” Thus the articles on Sonata and 
Song occupy just over a column each 
(Ernest Newman would certainly object 
to the omission of Hugo Wolf from the 
latter), and Symphony twenty-five lines. 

On the other hand we have pretty long 
dissertations on Russian Music, Modern 
Harmony and various subjects that have 
probably never found a place in a musical 
reference book before. There are over 
1,000 words on Radio, for instance, and 
over 2,500 words on Electrical Recording, 
and quite a little piece about Prizes and 
Scholarships that ought to attract the 
ambitious student! Under Radio Concert 
Broadcasting there is a fairly complete 
year-by-year record of the accomplish- 
ments of the big radio chains from 1927 to 
the present, but only the B.B.C. among 
foreign broadcasting establishments has 
been thought worthy of inclusion. 

But this unconventionality does not apply 
merely to modern subjects. The guiding 
factor in selection seems to have been the 
average man’s mind, which is non-technical. 
There are four columns on Shakespeare 
in Music (with useful quotations) and only 
a cross reference under “Shake.” 


Numerous Biographies 


In the matter of biographies, inclusive- 
ness has been the criterion. Everybody is 
there, and the American musician ought 
to have no quarrel with Mr. Wier for be- 
ing slighted. There is not merely Anton 
Rubinstein but Beryl (six Rubinsteins in 
fact); not merely Anton Seidl but Toscha 
Seidel, whose radio broadcasts with Clar- 
ence Adler are duly noted. In fact the 
radio activities of musicians are, perhaps 
for the first time, given space: Arturo 
Toscanini’s record goes right down to his 
current triumphs over the air. And it is 
refreshing to note that the more colorful 
side of his biography is featured (how as 
a ‘cellist his phenomenal memory aston- 
ished his masters, how in Rio de Janeiro 
his colleagues pushed “the shy, youthful 
‘cello player to the conductor’s desk,” 
when the conductor in an ‘Aida’ perform- 
ance had failed to please the audience, 
etc.) This narrative and distinctly popu- 
lar method has been adopted in the case 
of most of the longer biographies, and 
their length is determined, it seems, on the 
basis of the story rather than the impor- 
tance of the subject. Thus it comes that 
Mendelssohn gets slightly more space than 
Beethoven or Schubert, while Schumann 
and Brahms get less than half. It is a 
method with which many would disagree, 
but probably not the reader for whom this 
book is primarily designed. 

Under the heading of ‘Music, History 


of’, there is a chronology, from 3000 B.C. 
to 1937 A.D., which ought to prove useful 
for quick reference to magazine writers 
and others. In it we learn, at a glance, 
that in A.D. 66 Nero appeared as a singer 
in the Olympic Games, and that in A.D., 
1936 Richard Strauss wrote an Olympic 
Hymn for a similar occasion in Berlin. 
Time marches on! 

Up-to-dateness is one of the great virtues 
of a new reference book, and there is lots 
of up-to-date information in this one. It 
does not apply with equal degree to Euro- 
pean subjects as to American ones, but that 
is in the nature of things. Also, the truly 
gargantuan bulk of matter is bound to 
harbor inaccuracies; and the editor, as 
every cautious editor should, invites the 
reader’s cooperation in spotting mistakes. 
So here goes. Henri “Prumiéres” spells 
his name with an n—and Robert Schu- 
mann’s bigoraphy is out of its alphabetical 
place. H. N. 


New York Music College 
Adds Giannini to Staff 


American Composer to Fill Vacancy 
In Department of Composition 








Vittorio Giannini, American com- 
poser, has been engaged by the New 





Vittorio Giannini 


York College of Music, to fill the 
vacancy in its department of composi- 
tion left by the late Aurelio Giorni. 

Mr. Giannini is the composer of the 
operas ‘Lucedia’, performed in Munich 
in 1934, ‘The Scarlet Letter’, given in 
Hamburg in 1938, and ‘Beauty and the 
Beast’, a radio opera, the first per- 
formance of which is scheduled for Nov. 
24 over a Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1903 of Italian parentage. He received 
a fellowship for study in composition 
with Rubin Goldmark, and a scholarship 
at the Royal Conservatory in Milan, 
Italy. He won the Grand Prize of the 
American Academy in Rome for three 
years in succession. 





Bartlett and Robertson Make Tour 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, are celebrating their tenth 
consecutive American tour this season. 
After leaving the United States last 
spring, they appeared with the B.B.C. 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini in London as soloists in the 
Brahms ‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes, marking 
the culmination of twenty-one months 
of concert giving. They spent their 
summer vacation on an island in the 
Hebrides. This season they are play- 
ing two American premieres, an early 
Fantasy by Scriabin and a _ suite 
‘Scaramouche’ by Milhaud. 
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CONCERTS IN 


(Continued from page 14) 
The blending of piano tone with the strings 
in the Andante, with its delicately-woven 
strands of melody, was exquisite. Without 


exceeding the dynamic scale of his fellow 
artists, Mr. Friedberg gave the piano tone 
beauty and 


its full measure of nuance. 





The Trico of New York 


Few trios could follow the Brahms with 
as little sense of anti-climax as the Schu- 
mann D Minor. 
piano part of the first movement, against 
which are set the bold proclamations of 
the strings, one sees the heroic Schumann. 
Nor will one soon forget the tenderness 
with which the slow movement of this trio 
was played, “innig” in the true sense of 
that untranslatable word. The suave grave 
of Fauré’s Piano Quartet, in which Lillian 
Fuchs capably assisted the trio, was in re- 
freshing contrast to the profounder moods 
of the other two works. In its deft scor- 
ing, melodic charm and structural in- 
genuity this work ranks as a masterpiece 
in its kind. Mr. Friedberg’s lightness and 
iridescence of touch in the airy Scherzo, 
and the eloquence of tone of the strings 
made it wholly delightful. An audience 
which should have been larger recalled 
the artists many times S. 


New Friends of Music Orchestra Makes 
Its Debut 


With three of Bach's magnificent ‘Bran- 
denburg’ Concertos, the orchestra of the 
New Friends of Music, conducted by Fritz 
Stiedry, made an auspicious debut at Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 23. The 
program included the Concertos No. 1 in 
F Major, No. 3 in G Major and No. 5 
in D Major. Mr. Stiedry proved at once 
an authoritative leader, and the new or- 
chestra did itself honor in music which is 
as much a test of individual excellence as 
it is of ensemble. 

The principal instrumentalists in the F 
Major Concerto were Roman Totenberg, 
concertmaster of the orchestra; Lois 
Wann, Ferdinand Prior and Emanuel 
Tivin, oboists; Ellen Stone and Philip 
Palmer, French horn players; and Ber- 
nard Balaban, bassoonist. Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick played the continuo at the first harp- 
sichord and Eric Simon at a second. There 
are few intellectual delights comparable 
with that of following the strands of this 
music in its imexhaustible freshness and 
vigor of invention. Both in the opening 
movement and in the trios of the final 
menuettos the mettle of the horns, oboes 
and bassoon was tested. The soloists under 
Mr. Stiedry’s guidance united in crisp, 
sprightly performances in the allegro sec- 
tions and in the soul-searching Adagio, 
one of Bach’s most introspective pages, the 
orchestra played sensitively, notably in the 
daring dissonances at the close. 

The performance of the G Major con- 
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Fritz Stiedry 


certo showed that the orchestra has already 
made great strides towards smoothness of 
ensemble and unity of style. The least 
contrasted of these works, it nevertheless 
was not monotonous as Mr. Stiedry and 
his players interpreted it. Constant 
changes of emphasis, clarity of outline and 
detail kept one’s interest alert. Mr. To- 
tenberg, Leonard Posner and Mara Se- 
briansky, violinists; Kurt Frederick, Ed- 
ward Neikrug and Lotte Hammerschlag, 
viola players; Fritz Magg, George Nei- 
krug and Karl Zeise, ’cellists; and Alfred 
Manuti and John Bulik, double bass play- 
ers, came to the fore in this performance. 

But the peak of the afternoon’s enjoy- 
ment came with the superb D Major Con- 
certo No. 5, with Frances Blaisdell play- 
ing the flute part brilliantly, and Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick and Totenberg taking the solo 
harpsichord and violin parts. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Kirkpatrick did not 
play on the harpsichord, particularly be- 
cause of the beautiful cadenza in the first 
movement which loses much of its color 
on the piano. Nevertheless, soloists and 
orchestra gave an excellent performance. 
The audience was extremely cordial in its 
welcome of this new and important addi- 
tion to New York’s musical resources. 

S 


New Friends of Music Players Conclude 

Cycle of ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos 

Orchestra of the New Friends of Music, 
Fritz Stiedry, conductor; Town Hall, Oct. 
30, afternoon : 

BACH PROGRAM 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 2 in F; ‘Bran 
eh are No. 6 in B Fiat; ‘Branden- 
burg’ meerto No. 4 in G. 

The “standing room only” sign was 
again put up at the New Friends’ second 
concert of the season when the ‘Branden- 
burg’ cycle was completed. The perform- 
amces were well considered, rhythmically 
energetic and, as in the Andante movement 
of the B Flat Major Concerto, were often 
played with a notable interpretative depth, 
for which Mr. Stiedry as the prime and 
moving spirit of the ensemble, was largely 
responsible. 

There were so many assisting artists 
upon the program that it is almost impos- 
sible to mention each in connection with 
the particular work played, or to discuss 
their performances individually; their re- 
spective contributions were made in the 
spirit of fidelity and respect to the score 
and responsiveness to the direction of Mr. 
Stiedry. 

Assisting violinists were Bernard Tinte- 
row and Roman Totenberg, violinists; 
Frances Blaisdell and Philip Kaplan, 
flutes; Lois Wann, oboe; William Vac 
chiano of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony as guest trumpet; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick and Eric Simon, harpsichords; 

(Continued on page 23) 








Hapag-Lloyd, pioneers in pleasure cruising, now offer you a most 
varied and selective program of cruises—the cream of long and short 
voyages to wonderlands of the world--on famous trans-Atlantic liners. 
P.an row to enjoy renowned Hapag-Lloyd luxury, service and cuisine! 


LLOYD Ss. s. COLUMBUS Dec. 24 * 9 days $122.50up 


To Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana 


LLOYD Ss. S. EUROPA Dec. 26 * 


To Nassau and Bermuda 


6 days $95 up 





HAPAG S. S. HAMBURG Dec. 30 * 4 days $52.50 up 


To Bermuda 


LLOYD Ss. s. COLUMBUS Jan. 7 + 12 days $162.50 up 
To St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Kingston 


January 21 * 12 days $162.50 up 
To St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Havana 





HAPAG S. S. NEW YORK 
Jan. 27 «+ 19days $225up Feb.17 * 19 days $225 up 


To San Juan, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 
Colon (Panama Canal), Kingston, Havana. Feb. 17 cruise 
omits Barbados, adds St. Pierre and Fort de France. 


March 11 * 13 days $160 up 
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Koussevitzky Leads Symphony 
in Premiere of Music for 
Quartet and Orchestra 


Boston, Nov. 5.—The pair of pro- 
grams by the Boston Symphony on Oct. 
21-22 in Symphony Hall, listed the 
Berezowsky Quartet with orchestra in 
first performances. The complete pro- 
gram: 

‘Stenka Razin’, Symphonic Poem, Op. 13 

lazunoff 

Toceata, Variations and Finale for String 

Quartet and Orchestra, Op. 23..Berezowsky 

(First performances) 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98...Brahms 

Two native sons of St. Petersburg 
were complimented by Dr. Koussevitzky 
at these concerts, but they were of two 
generations, Glazunoff dating from 1865 
and Berezowsky from 1900. As the 
work of a youth, for Glazounoff was but 
twenty when ‘Stenka Razin’ was com- 


posed, the symphonic poem always 
arouses one’s interest, whatever its 
shortcomings. The talent of the young 


man is everywhere evident, and his 
adroit orchestration commands respect. 
Needless to report, the orchestra and 
Dr. Koussevitzky gave their best and 
thereby won an enormous “hand” at 
the conclusion of the performance. 
For the larger number of discriminat- 
ing listeners, the Berezowsky work 
seemed futile. In the first place, Sym- 
phony Hall is too vast for any string 
quartet, even though it plays solo but 
seldom, and in the second place, why 
have a “solo” instrument if it is not to 
be heard as such? Thirdly, and what is 
probably the most potent reason of all, 
a string quartet is lacking in the quali- 
ties which should make it outstanding 
against orchestral instruments in en- 
semble. In this respect it is felt that 
Mr. Berezowsky made an error in 
judgment, although his experience as 
a composer leads one to expect more of 
him. Since he is no longer to be classed 
with those in the experimental stage of 
creation, one is also forced to the con- 
clusion that aridity and studied dis- 
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NEW BEREZOWSKY WORK PLAYED IN BOSTON 


sonance are his objectives. To the 
trained ear—and it is to be presumed 
that Mr. Berezowsky as a composer is 
interested in this type of listener—the 
harmonic progressions are carefully 
worked out examples of how to avoid 
points of rest, and it is this consistent 
avoidance which makes the opus so 
transparent. His deliberate employment 
of angular thematic material also denied 
the work any semblance of elegance. 


Coolidge Quartet Heard 


The Coolidge Quartet, William Kroll 
and Nicolai Berezowsky, violins; Nicolas 
Moldavan, viola, and Victor Gottlieb, 
‘cello, was the assisting ensemble ; yet for 
all the artistry in presentation, ‘both by 
the quartet and orchestra, superbly con- 
trolled by Dr. Koussevitzky at all times, 
the work left us unenthusiastic, despite the 
appearance of cordiality on the part of the 
audience. 

As may be surmised, the Brahms Sym- 
phony was hailed by the audience in one 
of the most satisfying performances which 
Dr. Koussevitzky has offered. 

Distinction was lent the Friday after- 
noon performance of the orchestra on Oct. 
22, by the presence of His Excellency 
Monsieur le Comte René de Saint-Quen- 
tin, French Ambassador to the United 
States, who was a guest of the trustees 
and conductor of the orchestra. From his 
seat in the first balcony His Excellency 
gave every possible indication of pleasure 
in a program of French music as follows: 


‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’.............+ Ravel 
*‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’............ Debussy 
‘Rapsodie Flamande’, Op. 56........... Roussel 
‘Fantastic’ Symphony ............s+eee08s Berlioz 


When we hear the Ravel work played 
upon the piano in a truly virtuoso manner, 
we delight in it, but when it is performed 
by an orchestra of the virtuosity of the 
Bostonians and invested with the color and 
dynamics possible only through the em- 
ployment of an instrument such as this, 
then indeed does allegiance to the piano 
and its masters waver. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
manner with the remaining compositions 
we have discussed before this. It is suf- 
ficient to write that the works were pre- 
sented with his usual penetration and the 
orchestra’s usual skill, with Messers. Lau- 
rent, flute, and Gillet, oboe, Frenchmen of 
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exceptional ability, each taking a bow fol- 
lowing the Debussy. 

The opening program of the Monday- 
Tuesday series of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony was given in Symphony Hall 
on Oct, 24, with Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. The soloists were Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff, pianists, and 
the program comprised the Bizet Suite No. 
1 from ‘L’Arlesienne,’ commemorating the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the composer, the Mozart Concerto for two 
Pianos (K. 365), and the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E Minor. The orchestra 
played in its customary superb form and 
the pianists were warmly applauded by an 
audience which nearly filled the hall. 

Grace May SrursMaNn 


BOSTON HEARS FIRST 
OF YOUTH CONCERTS 


Beckett Conducts Symphony 
Men Before 2,500 School Chil- 
dren—Recitals Are Heard 


Boston, Nov. 5.—Although a con- 
cert by members of the Boston Sym- 
phony might not technically be grouped 
under “recitals” it nevertheless seems 
to belong there. With Wheeler Beckett 
conducting, a group of symphony play- 
ers gave on Oct. 19 the first in a series 
of three “Youth Concerts” sponsored by 
The Youth Concerts Association of 
Boston. Upwards of 2,500 school chil- 
dren of High School age, with a sprink- 
ling of those from the grades, crowded 
into Symphony Hall for this concert, 
which, for a great many no doubt, was 
an initial experience. Mr. Beckett had 
previously distributed among these po- 
tential orchestra patrons a complete 
synopsis of the works to be performed. 

A debut recital by Arthur Flemings, 
tenor, occurred in Jordan Hall on Oct. 
25. Mr. Flemings offered songs by 
Greenbill, Quilter, Wolf, Strauss, 
Dvorak, Aubert, Duparc, Fauré and 
others. His voice is lyric in quality and 
he sings entirely without recourse to a 
word book. At present he seems un- 
able to make his songs vital, but he 
sings with very evident sincerity. The 
accompaniments of Alice Reilly were a 
distinguishing feature of the recital. 

Elmer Schoettle, pianist, also made 
his formal Boston debut in this same 
hall, although he has been known in this 
vicinity as a teacher and pianist for 
several years. His program comprised 
the Bach Suite in D Minor, the Bee- 
thoven Thirty-two Variations in C 
Minor, a first performance in Boston 
of the First Piano Sonata by Hinde- 
mith, a pair of items by Brahms and a 
paid by Debussy. Mr. Schoettle’s work 
was marked by technical precision 
rather than by elegance and nuance. He 
leans heavily upon speed for his effects, 
but since he is obviously a_ seriously- 
minded musician, this fault may easily 
be overcome. 

In Symphony Hall on Oct. 30, Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano, and Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor, gave a joint recital which 
gave great pleasure to a very large audi- 
ence. The accompanists were Paul 
Ulanowsky and Ignace Strasfogel. 
There were numerous demands for 
extras which resolved themselves into a 
supplementary program, thanks to the 
generosity of the singers. 

GRACE May STuTSMAN 











Matzenauer to Sing in ‘The Messiah’ 


in Boston 


Margaret Matzenauer will be soloist 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Thompson Stone, conductor, in two per- 
formances of “The Messiah’ in Boston 


on Dec. 18 and 19. 





Robert Elmore, Organist, 
Wins Mendelssohn Award 


Philadelphian’s ‘Fantasies’ Chosen— 
Clokey Mass Places Second 

Robert Elmore, composer, and or- 
ganist of Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, was announced 
as the winner of 
the Mendelssohn 
Award for his 
composition 
“Three Fantasies’, 
on Nov. 3. Joseph 
W. Clokey, of 
Claremont, Calif., 
won second place 


with his ‘Missa 
Solemnis’. The 
judges were 


Eugene Ormandy, 
Sylvan Levin and 
Charles O’Con- 
nell. The works 
were submitted in a nationwide compe- 
tition sponsored by the Mendelssohn 
Club of Philadelphia, to encourage mod- 
ern compositions for large choruses. 
‘Three Fantasies’ is scored for four 
voices, with occasional use of six and 
eight parts. The ‘Missa Solemnis’ is 
modeled after the ecclesiastical music of 
the sixteenth century. Both composi- 
tions will be performed at the Mendels- 
sohn Club concert in December. The 
award will be presented to Mr. Elmore 
by Ian Somerville, president, and Harl 
McDonald, director of the Mendelssohn 
Club, at a dinner in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 30. Mr. Elmore holds the degree 
of Associate of the Royal College of 
Organists, London, and of Licentiate of 
the Royal Academy of Music in organ, 
piano and piano accc mpaniment. He 
made his New York debut in Carnegie 
Hall in 1936, and his composition ‘Val- 
ley Forge’, was performed in 1937 by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Leopold Stok 


Rober? Elmore 


cowski. 





Lily Pons Makes Eighth Tour of 
United States 


Lily Pons, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is mak- 
ing her eighth consecutive concert tour 
of the United States. Recitals in Den- 
ton, Tuls sa and Or aha preceded her ap- 


di ee mermoor’ and 


C ompany in “Lucia 
‘Cog d'Or i n Sac ramento and Los An- 
geles, as s+ as in San Francisco. She 


will appear with the Chicago Opera 
Company at the end of November. 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 21) 

Kurt Frederick and Edward Neikrug, 
violas; Fritz Magg and Nathan Chaikin, 
gambas; George Neikrug, ’cello, and Sam 
Suzowsky, bass. Mr. Stiedry conducted 
from the harpsichord in the second of the 
concertos upon the program, that in B 
Flat. W. 


Dorothy Baker’s Debut 
Dorothy Baker, soprano, assisted by 
Louise Haydon, pianist, and Carlos Mul- 
lenix, oboist. Town Hall, Oct, 25, even- 
ing. 
Gerechter Gott ach rechnest du (cantata 89); 
Gott versorget alles Leben (cantata 187) 


Bach 
Bah TD GRORRMOOO 05 io i ices cisctcccctsnus Ravel 
it As Ceedes cas ce cuban ceaie bet Fourdrain 
L’invitation au voyage...............00. Duparc 
La chanson de la cigale.... .. Lecocq 


... Charpentier 
eine Aeolsharfe; 
.. Brahms 
ostebceseuEerene 
Leoncavallo 
Moussorgsky 


Depuis le jour, from ‘Louise’.. 

Wie froh und frisch; An 

Vorschneller Schwur 

IED dc ebetsnaen cso ' 

Ballatella, from ‘Pagliacci’ 

Little Star, Where Art Thou. 

Ione, Dead the Long Year. Strickland 

Winter Pie th aca Fk ici Ws 8k i a Harris 

You Are the Evening Cloud.......... Horsman 

Ce eC re eee Spross 

This was a New York recital debut, 
though Miss Baker has been elsewhere in 
concert and sang the title role of Flor- 
ence Wickam’s ‘Rosalind’ when it was 
given its premiere recently at Carmel, 
N. J. As soprano soloist of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York, she has become well 
known and her recital attracted a large 
audience. She was warmly greeted and 
was hearitly applauded throughout her pro 
gram. 

Miss Baker’s voice, as thus freshly dis 
closed, proved to be one of very pretty 
quality and was well produced. It was a 
pleasure to hear singing that had no trace 
of breathiness. Her scale was well equal- 
ized and the only fault that could be found 
with it was a tendency to harden the tone 
at the top. Otherwise hers was singing of 
much velvet. 

In matters of style and interpretation, it 
was singing of intelligence and good mu- 
sical taste. The soprano’s vocal personal- 
ity was most attractive in songs of light 
and lyric character, such as ‘Le Papillon’ 
and ‘La chanson de la cigale’ of her French 
group, and the Brahms ‘Standchen’, to 
which she gave an elfin charm. The au- 
dience called for a repetition of ‘Vorschnel- 
ler Schwur’, another of her most attractive 
achievements. Mr. Mullenix provided ob 


bligati for the two Bach numbers O. 
Earl Oliver in New York Debut 
Earl Oliver, baritone, hailing from 


Oswego, N. Y., and who has sung in opera 
and concert both in America and Europe, 
made his first New York appearance in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 22 
Beginning with a recitative and aria from 
Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’, Mr. Oliver 
at once established himself as a singer of 
discrimination and musicianship. This 
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Numerous 


Debuts Mark Past Fortnight 











Iso Elinson 


Baker 


Dorothy 


was strengthened in a group 
songs. In another genre was 
Falstaff’s ‘When I Was a Page’, from 
Verdi’s opera, and the ‘Credo’ from 
‘Otello’, a clever study in contrast and both 
items well given. Songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Wolf and Strauss disclosed ex- 
cellent German diction and a final one in 
English was worth while. Mr. Oliver’s 
audience was a sizable one and obviously 
interested in his singing which stands well 
to the fore in the season’s debuts. Coen- 
raad V. Bos’s accompaniments had their 
customary excellence. 1.8 


impression 
of French 


Davenport and Dessoff Singers Heard at 
Second of Town Hall Lecture Series 
Marcia Davenport, lecturer and author, 

was the speaker in the second of the series 

of lecture-recitals being given at the Town 

Hall during the season under the all-in- 

clusive title, ‘From Early Folksongs to 

Modern Jazz.’ The topic for the after 

noon of Oct. 19, was ‘Early Sacred and 

Secular Music.’ Singers of the Dessoff 

Choirs, Paul Boepple, conductor, illustrated 

the program. 

Mme. Davenport spoke of the place of 
music in medieval times, of its changes in 
development in the ninth and tenth cen 
turies, and of the churches and abbeys as 
the abodes of music during the “dark 
ages.” Examples of the organum, con 
ductus, and other early types of music 
were sung a cappella by the well-trained 
group under the experienced leadership of 
Mr. Boepple. A large audience attended 


Iso Elinson Makes New York Debut 
Iso Elinson, pianist, Carnegie Hall, Oct 
26, evening: 


Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue.. B ue h 
Zallade in F Minor, Op. 52; Six Etudes, in G 
Flat Major, Op. 10: in E Flat Minor, Op 


10; in G Sharp Minor, Op. 25; in G Flat 
Major, Op. 25; in B Minor, Op. 25; in A 


Minor, Op. 25, No. 11 Chopin 
Variations and Fugue on a theme of Handel 
3 Pere srahms 
*‘Poeme,’ Op. 32, No. 1 Scriabine 
Gavotte in D Major, Op. 25; Prelude in C 
Major, Op. 12.... ; Prokofieff 
"“Mazeppa’ ..ccccces ; .. Liszt 


It was not long before Mr. Elinson’s 
hearers were aware that his was no ordi- 
nary debut, for his power and brilliance 
of technique were matched by poetic and 
sensitive musicianship. With a wide range 
of dynamics, which in moments of excite 


ment sometimes led him to excess, he 
stamped everything that he played with 
the mark of his imagination and intelli- 


gence. Thus, the Bach fugue was polypho- 
nically conceived in his interpretation, a 
constant change of emphasis bringing out 
each voice in its own right without ex 
aggeration 


Mr. Elinson’s playing of the Chopin 
group was wholly admirable, apart from 
occasional blurring with the pedal. The 


octave melody in the Ballade was disen- 
gaged from its surrounding chords and 
made to sing beautifully ; and the close was 
played with leonine power, though some 
times at the expense of clarity. Chopin’s 
etudes grow fresher with every hearing 
when they are played with the sweep, the 
imagination with which Mr. Elinson inter 
preted them. The ‘Black Key’ study sped 
crisply and lightly ; the study in thirds went 
breathlessly, yet with perfect balance, its 
left hand melody winding its way in seem 
ing independence: the ‘Butterfly’ was 


Bach was accurately played which is about 
all that can be said of this lengthy work. 
In the shorter pieces, well contrasted in 
style, she won tumultuous applause from 
her audience and the Wieniawaski Polon- 
aise made a brilliant closing number. Mr. 
Rupp’s accompaniments were excellent. 


Elizabeth Wysor Sings in Town Hall 


Elizabeth Wysor, contralto. Assisting 
artists, Lamar Stringfield, flute: Josef 
Smit, viola da gamba. Edward Hart, ac- 
companist. Town Hall, Oct. 26, evening: 





Erica Morini 


Elizabeth Wysor 


‘Es ist 
sion’ . ; peoeedeueeme ele ekan Bach 
‘Haidenréslein’ ..Beethoven-Huss 


played with élan; and in the roaring study ¥ 
‘Chi vuol Comprar la Bella Calandrina’ 


in octaves and the ‘Winter Wind’ Mr. Elin- 


. che rerce , Jommelli 
son unleashed a fierce, but never brutal, ‘fe, Deatiah Sein Bie! .....° ee 
technical energy which was exhilarating. ‘Nacht und Traume’. Schubert 
The Handel Variations and Fugue were ome Madchen Spricht’ .Brahms 
full of felicities; the silver coloring of the Mignon es .. - Wolf 

. ° Sl Schlagende Herzer ... Strauss 
melodies in the variations at the top of the ‘Come Away. Death’ . Sibelius 
keyboard, for example, and the melodic in- ‘Med en Van llilje” se ..Grieg 
terpretation of the repeated notes in the ‘Frejdigt flyver den unge Fug ..-Sinding 
a : ; . On a Moonbeam : Stringfield 
fugue, which raised them to thematic es- ‘I Hear an Army’......... «sss. .++..Goossens 
tate. If Mr. Elinson played too heavily in Der Tod das is die Kithle Nacht’.....Paxton 
places, his energy brought to the variations Love's Philosophy Quilter 


a dramatic variety which they need. After 
hearing his exquisite playing of the Scria- 
bine ‘Poéme,’ one wished that he had done 
a whole group by his compatriot. The wit 
and charm of the Prokofieff pieces was in 
strong contrast to Liszt’s ‘Mazeppa’, to 
which Mr. Elinson generously added Cho- 
pin encores for an enthusiastic audience. 
He is a pianist who may be said to have 
been born and not made an artist. S 


The impression made by Miss Wysor at 
former hearings, was strengthened at this 
recital, that she is the of an 
unusual voice. An authentic contralto, in 
this day when most voices so designated 
are merely pushed-down sopranos, it has 
all the volume and dark color needed. In 
general it is well produced, though one sus- 
pects that there are more notes at the top 
of the scale than the singer now uses. 

The excerpt from the ‘St. John Passion’ 


possess rr 


Erica Morini Gives First Recital of 


showed the singer at her best and Mr. 

Season Smit’s obligato added much. The Bee- 

Erica Morini, violinist. Franz Rupp, thoven work, “realized” by Mr. Huss, was 
accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 29, after- charming though Schubert’s setting kept 
noon: impinging upon the memory. Rossi’s aria, 


: : a favorite of Scalchi in other days, was 
Sonata in D \ 


Vivaldi-Respighi Tolf’ 
Concerto in A Minor ; Fiotti good to hear once more, and Wolf's 
Ciaconna .. ..+.Bach ‘Mignon’ was sung with taste and dra- 
Habanera race tee ees ++ Ravel matic fervor. Mr. Stringfield played the 
Valse, Caprice in E Minor Wieniawski . . San . 
‘Femhye oo... ~~ obligato to his song, the text of which is 
Polonaise in A .. Wieniawski by the singer It was received with ac- 


claim 

Throughout the program careful mu 
sicianship, a fine sense of phrase and in 
terpretative ability of a high order were 
shown. Mr. Hart’s accompaniments were 
excellent H. 


When Erica Morini first played in New 
York, something like a decade and a half 
ago, as a child violinist there was im- 
mense talent in evidence and already a 
well founded technique. Now as a mature 
artist, the technique has become sure and 
the talent, excellent musicianship of an 
incisive and definite kind. That the artist 


Zimbalist and Sokoloff Give Third 
as yet plumbs the emotional depths of all 


she offers, cannot be said, but probabilities = Recital _ ean 

are that this too will come to pass. Efrem Zimbalist, violinist Viadimir 
Her performance of the Vivaldi-Respighi Sokoloff, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 24, 

Sonata was good, classical playing but it ©Ve™ns- 

was in the Viotti that she achieved her Sonata No. 4 in C Minor Bach 


Sonata No. 2 in A Major, Op. 12 
A Maior, No. 6 Op. 
Sonata No. 1 in G Major, Op. 78 


; Sonata in 
Beethoven 
Brahms 


highest point of the afternoon. The grill- 
ing cadenza was given with a firm, un- 
swerving quality and in perfect intonation 
and the Adagio had a fine poetic character. 
The final movement had a humorous, danc- 
ing spirit that was very engaging. The 


To the first two of the great company 
of three to whom Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. 


(Continued on page 30) 





ARNOLD ZEMACHSON 


Eminent Composer 


Announces the opening of his studio at 210 West 67th Street, 

New York, N. Y., Tel. SU. 7-8617. For instruction in all theoretical 

subjects, including Harmony—Form—Counterpoint—Orchestration. 
et 


Among Mr. Zemachson’s many works recently performed by major 
symphony orchestras throughout the country are: 


{ Phila. Orch.—Stokowski, conducting 
) Los Angeles Phil.—Rodzinski, conducting 


Chorale & Fugue in D minor 


Concerto Grosso in E minor Chicago Symph.—Stock, conducting . 
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MUSIC: Songs by Walton and Templeton, and Dupré Variations Issued 








SONGS BY KENNETH WALTON 
IN SHEAF OF NOVELTIES 


Ta new songs of individual qual- 
ity, bearing the titles, ‘I Am Love’, 


‘The Knight’ and “The Lost Star’, come 
from the pen of Kenneth Walton. The 
first, a setting of 
words by Mona 
Medini Bonelli, once 


again demonstrates 
this composer’s skill 
in curving a swing- 
ing line of musical 

significance for a 
long strophe and in 
devising a harmonic- 
ally colorful accom- 
paniment, while in 
the second, which 
has a singularly im- 
aginative text by 
Rainer Maria Rilke 
in an English trans- 
lation by Jessie Lemont, he has responded 
to the dramatic implications of the poem 
with notably impressive results both in the 
shaping of the vocal line and in the provid- 
ing of so brilliant and opulent a piano ac- 
companiment. ‘The Lost Star’ is a less 
pretentious little song, a fortunately mel- 
odic setting of a little poem of appealing 
whimsy by Molly Mulligan. 

These songs are published by Sprague- 
Coleman, as are also ‘Awake!’ a very effec- 
tive sacred song by Paul Larey, with words 
by Louise Knight Wheatley Cook, Lamar 
Stringfield’s ‘D’ Jedg’mint Day’, another 
of the negro sermons so much in vogue 
with composers just now, which, however, 
is kept within the bounds of artistic re- 
straint and so is devoid of the clowning so 
prevalent in songs of this character, and 
a sincerely conceived setting by Mana- 
Zucca of Robert Browning’s ‘Grow Old 
Along With Me’. Then there is a distinctly 
succesful transcription for coloratura so- 
prano of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz’ by Wilma Rirelle, which ends with 
an elaborate operatic cadenza in which a 
flute joins the voice, an alternative cadenza 
without flute also being given which is 
briefer and of a less taxing tessitura but 
ends with the same climactic effect. 

The same publishers as agents for the 
Pro-Art Publications have also released 
two songs by Armand Balendonck, with 
poems from Stevenson’s ‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verse’, ‘The Moon’ and ‘Windy Nights’. 
These are settings that parellel delightfully 
the fancifulness of the texts, with engag- 
ing bits of descriptiveness in the accom- 
painments, Both demand a high voice and 
‘The Moon’, in particular, a high voice 
that at the same time is as much at ease 
immediately below the staff as above it. 





Kenneth Walton 


NEW SONGS AND OBOE PIECE 
WRITTEN BY ALEC TEMPLETON 


1% ‘Voyage A la lune’ Alec Templeton 
has clothed a whimsical little French 
poem with a musical setting that very 
felicitously expresses its whimsical essence. 
In the shaping of the vocal line the music 
has unmistakable hall-marks of the style 
of the latter-day French song, while both 
in the line and in the accompaniment there 
is an almost naive Gallic simplicity that 
invests the song with an individual charm. 


It needs only an appropriate English trans- 
lation of the text. This is one of a group 
of new compositions by Mr. Templeton 
just published by Sprague-Coleman. 

‘Gifts’, another of this set of novelties, 
is a setting of a poem by Mona Modini 
Bonelli and is a well-written song in quite 
a different vein but also with marked 
melodic significance. The words of the 
final line offer an opportunity for a brilliant 
ending, by way of driving home the senti- 
ment, but after reaching for a moment 
towards a climax the composer has chosen 
to let the mood relax and subside into 
tranquility, which does not seem quite in 
keeping. 

The English pianist-composer has also 
placed a Siciliana for oboe and piano to 
his credit. Marked by classic purity of 
style and an ingratiating melody, it should 
prove a welcome addition to the limited 
solo literature of the oboe. It is issued 
by the same publishers. 


CREATIVE WORK STRESSED 
IN NEW TEACHING SYSTEM 


HE second book of Creative Piano 

Technic, a system devised by William 
O’Toole, has now been issued, with a sup- 
plementary teachers’ manual, by the Cre- 
ative Music Publishers, and teachers who 
have become interested in the first book 
of the series and its accompanying manual 
will here find the ideas therein promulgated 
developed further, along strictly logical 
lines. 

This book deals more especially with 
scales and arpeggios, both major and 
minor, with a little drilling in the penta- 
tonic and Oriental minor, and with rhyth- 
mic patterns and various principles of 
touch. And a dictionary of scales is in- 
serted at the beginning. But the author 
never loses sight of his fundamental pur- 
pose of presenting the materials of which 
music is made as primarily materials with 
which to create, an activity open to every 
student, and not merely as objects for dis- 
section for passive enlightenment. The 
scales are used as accompanying figures 
to melodies, and there are elementary ex- 
periments in contrapuntal writing. 

In the manual for teachers that goes 
with the book the author reviews the main 
features of the muscular pressure system 
of playing and of the relaxation principle 
as some pedagogues have expounded it, 
points out weaknesses in the manner in 
which both systems have frequently been 
presented and refers to the criticism lev- 
elled against the relaxation school by some 
writers. But Creative Piano Technic, he 
explains, “attempts to prove that there is 
no need to return to a purely muscular 
technic nor even to a modified form of it,” 
maintaining that the fact that certain out- 
standing exponents of relaxation “have not 
succeeded in devising a formula that is 
scientific, artistic and pedagogic enough 
for all to accept is no reason why we 
should abandon the ground for which they 
have fought so hard”. 

Useful suggestions regarding the crit- 
icising of pupils and a manner of conduct- 
ing creative dictation are given in the sec- 
ond part of the manual, while the third 
section is given over to a teacher’s com- 
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mentary on the individual features of the 
material used in the book proper. While 
the author sets forth definite convictions 
as regards a “method” of playing and 
diagrams the scales in accordance there- 
with, teachers who pursue entirely differ- 
ent lines of approach will also find in these 
books stimulating suggestions that they 
could follow up profitably, as well as 
eminently usable material. 
DUPRE WRITES VARIATIONS 
FOR PIANO AND ORGAN DUO 
ITH his Variations on Two Themes 
for Piano and Organ Marcel Dupré 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
meagre existing literature specifically de- 
signed for this com- 


bination of instru- 
ments. And the 
work which is Mr. 


Dupré’s opus 35, is 
marked by all the 
dignity of conception 
and manner of writ- 
ing that has charac- 
terized the great 
French organist’s 
compositions hereto- 
fore. The publishers 
are the H. W. Gray 





Marcel Dupré 


Co. 

The first of the two 
themes, written in 
C sharp minor and of somewhat sombre 
nature, is given out by the piano, and is 
immdiately followed by a lyrical theme in 
E major, almost pastoral in character, as- 
signed to the flute on the organ. There 
follow then some thirteen variations reveal- 
ing a noteworthy mastery of craftsman- 
ship. The resourcefulness with which the 
composer handles his themes in their vari- 
ous incarnations and the variety of tonali- 
ties and rhythms that he employs keep the 
work at a stimulating pitch of interest 
throughout. It was a happy inspiration in 
the first place to adopt two subjects, and 
in their development there is no sugges- 
tion of the curse of monotony that only too 
often hangs heavily upon sets of variations. 
The final extended variation, mainly in 
five-four time, is exceptionally brilliant for 
the piano. One of the most notable features 
of the work is the keen sense of well-co- 
ordinated sonorities as drawn from the two 
different instruments that has governed the 
writing. 

Mr. Dupré has also made an arrange- 
ment for organ solo of his ‘Poéme héro- 
ique’, originally designed for organ with 
trumpets, trombones and drum, a work of 
varying moods within its limited compass 
but of unvarying nobility of style. This 
new version, like the Variations, is issued 
by the publishing house of Gray. 
EFFECTIVE NEW CHORUSES 
BY FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 

WO new secular choruses of substan- 

tial musical worth have come from the 
pen of Franz C. Bornschein. The one, ‘May 
Wreath’, a setting of a Charlotte Smith 
poem for a two-part women’s chorus, has a 
melodic character of special charm in the 
graceful flow and lilt of the line and the 
effective turn of the extra strophe at the 
end of each stanza. The other, ‘Nature’s 
Gifts’, is a setting of a text by Jones Very 
for a chorus of mixed voices, and forms a 
dignified invocation, the music expressing 
admirably the exalted spirit of the words. 

The writing in both cases is straightfor- 
ward and reveals the easy skill of the ex- 
perienced hand. “May Wreath’ is pub- 
lished by the Theodore Presser Co. and 
‘Nature’s Gifts’, by the B. F. Wood Music 


Co. L. 
s—BRIEFER MENTION—# 
Organ Sole: 

‘Evening Bells’ (“Les cloches du soir’), 


by Camille Saint-Saéns, transcribed by 
Sumner Salter, a well-devised arrangement 
of a piece that carries over to the organ 
with particularly good effect (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Deux Ritournelles: Musette and Tam- 
bourin, by Rameau, freely transcribed by 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert with good judgment, 
the pedal serving to excellent purpose for 
the drone-bass of the musette and the 
drum-taps of the tambourin (Schmidt). 

Canzonetta (‘Spring Song’), by Robert 
L. Bedell, a good piece requiring agile 
fingers in the right hand but with simple 
pedalling; Choral Prelude on ‘Crusaders’ 
Hymn’, by Albert D. Schmutz, a finely con- 
ceived Andante religioso of four pages, of 
no great difficulty; ‘A Cheerful Fire’, 
‘Grandfather’s Wooden Leg’, ‘Grand- 
mother’s Knitting’, ‘The Kettle Boils’, by 
Joseph W. Clokey, individually issued from 
the composer’s ‘Fireside Fancies’, Op. 29, a 
suite felicitously portraying lighter moods 
and incidents than are customarily given 
to the organ (Sunny). 


For Voices: 


One Hundred Sentences for Singing, by 
Victor Prahl. A very useful manual of 
ten musical phrases for the middle voice, 
each provided with ten sentences to be 
sung to it and then repeated a half-step 
higher, and so continued up chromatically 
as far as may be advisable. The author 
recommends that the sentences be spoken 
first as if to someone at a little distance 
and then sung in the same manner as that 
in which they have been spoken (Carl 
Fischer ). 


For Two Pianos: 


‘La bourrée de Vincent’, by Rameau- 
Moffat; “Tambourin chinois’, by Chede- 
ville-Moffat, arranged by Charles Ross. 
Two good short arrangements of early 
French music, equally well adapted for the 
concert programs of duo-pianists and for 
the use of amateurs (London: Novello. 
New York: Gray). 


For Flute Duet: 


‘Butterflies’ (‘Papillons’), by Grieg, ar- 
ranged by Christian L. Thaulow. The 
original piano piece bears transplanting to 
the different instrumental framework re- 
markably well, and the adaptation has been 
made with understanding and taste 
(Sprague-Coleman). 


For Piano Accordion: 


‘Short’nin’ Bread’, by Jacques Wolfe, in 
three different arrangements of the song, 
an elaborate concert version and a simpli- 
fied version of it by Pietro Frosini and a 
“very easy version” by F. Henri Klick- 
mann (Flammer). 


a-NEW MUSIC RECEIVED-«e 


Choral Music (Sacred): 


‘The Lord hath arisen, Alleluia’, Easter anthem 
by Will C. Macfarlane, with tenor or soprano 
solo; ‘In the end of the Sabbath’, Easter anthem, 
by Edwin McNeill Poteat, with alto solo; ‘He 
shall feed His oe, by Handel, from ‘The 
Messiah’, arr. by Walter Wild, with soprano 
or tenor solo (G. Schirmer). 

‘I will exalt thee’, anthem by Christopher Tye 
(16th century), ed. by A. Ramsbotham; Morning 

e, ‘Te Deum’ and ‘Benedictus’, ‘and Eve- 
ning Service, ‘Magnificat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’, 
by Thomas Caustun (16th century), ed. from 
Day’s ‘Certaine Notes’ (1560), by Edmund H. 
Fellows; ‘Haste Thee, O God’, by John Shep- 
herd (16th century), and Two Short Anthems, 

‘Lord, we beseech Thee’ and ‘ en the Lord 
turmed again’, by Adrian Batten (ca, 1580-1637), 
ed from Barnard’s First Book of Selected Church 
Musick (1641), by Percy C. Buck (London: Ox- 
ford. New York: C. Fischer). 

*The Lord is our comfort’, by Herbert Francis, 


arr. by William Stickles; ‘Faith, Hope, Love’, 
by S. Clarence Trued (D. L. Schroeder). 

“Ave Maria’, by Jacob Arcadelt, arr. by Harl 
McDonald from the 16th century Edition Ballard 
(Elkan- Vogel). 

*Thy Kingdom come’, by Gardner C. Evans; 
. ictus es, mine’, by Everett Titcomb; 


‘Before the ending of the day’, hymn-anthem by 
Healey Willan; ‘My Shepherd’, a setting of 
Psalm 23, by Louis Shenk; ‘The Promises’, by 
Simon Panchenko, arr. by Peter J. Wilhousky, a 
cappella; ‘Hymn to the Virgin’, by D. S. Port- 
niansky, freely transcribed by Walter Aschen- 
brenner and Raymond Allyn Smith (C. Fischer). 

‘Art Thou with me’, by Bach, arr. by 


Morten J. Luvaas (Birchard). 
Four Offertories, ‘Ad Te levavi’. ‘Deus Tu 
conversus’, ‘Benedixisti Domine’ and ‘Ave Maria’, 


by Barbara Becker (De Paul Univ. Press: C 
Fischer). 

‘Hallelujah unto God’s Almighty Son’ (‘Welten 
singen Dank und Ehre’), by Beethoven, from 
‘The Mount of Olives’, issued as an Easter 
anthem; ‘Call to remembrance, O Lord’, by Rich- 
ard Farrant (1530-1580), ed. by H. Clough- 
Leighter; ‘O praise the Lord, my _ soul’, by 

Mike Ip litov-Ivanov, ed. by E. Harold Geer 

irmer) 
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Musical Memoirs Reveal a Picture of Our Times 
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Daniel Gregory Mason (Right) with Arthur 
Whiting (Left) and Ulysse Buhler at Pittsfield 


(Continued from page 13) 
the inward and outward existence of a 
great and original artist who, because of 
his double Italian and Germanic heritage, 
was cruelly torn by the conflict of the 
World War. 





‘My Husband—Gabrilowitsch’ 











The story of the romance which resulted 
in the daughter of Mark Twain becoming 
the wife of Ossip Gabrilowitsch is told in 
‘My Husband—Gabrilowitsch, by Clara 
Clemens (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers). The romance had its ups and downs, 
proving that the course of true love sel- 
dom runs smooth; and it had its moments 
of drama, too; all of which is vividly con- 
veyed in this personal chronicle. Of course, 
as we all know, the last act ended in 
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tragedy—a tragedy which but recently de- 
prived America of one of its best-loved 
musical figures. Yet the intervening years 
were filled with rich human and artistic 
experience, as well as memorable achieve- 
ment. It is above all the warm “human 
interest” angle that will cause this book 
to be widely read. 

This is not, of course, a definitive biog- 
raphy of Gabrilowitsch. It lacks objec- 
tivity and completeness; but it unquestion- 
ably throws much light on the pianist-con- 
ductor’s personality, and the letters and 
conversations provide interesting source- 
material. Curiously enough, Clara Clem- 
ens found that her husband and her father, 
in spite of presenting a complete outward 
contrast, had a number of characteristics in 
common. The account of their conversa- 
tions and discussions on various topics— 
including such ticklish subjects as lynching 
—is among the features that give this 
book its unique character. There is a con- 
cluding chapter by Bruno Walter, paying 
eloquent tribute to the sincere and high- 
minded artist who was Gabrilowitsch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mannes—David, 
Left; Clara, Above 


facts of his life, he is largely concerned 
with giving us his impressions of the vari- 
ous musical and literary friends who played 
a part in his career. This he does with 
an illuminating skill and insight. He has 
much to say of Vincent d’Indy, with whom 
he studied in France, and also of his friend 
Gabrilowitsch, who was the first to make 
known some of his piano pieces, and to 
whom he dedicated his ‘Lincoln Symphony’. 

The important role that Daniel Gregory 
Mason has played in America’s musical 
life as composer, educator, lecturer and 
author is too well known to need empha- 
sizing here. His reminiscences give us a 
rich and varied cross-section of artistic 
activity in America during the past fifty 
years or so. 








“Music in My Time’ 











The season’s abundant crop of musical 
memoirs is further enriched by two dis 
tinctive autobiographies: ‘Music in My 
Time,” by Daniel Gregory Mason (New 
York: The Macmillan Company), and 
‘Music Is My Faith,’ by David Mannes 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co.). Dr 
Mason’s book bears the additional title, 
“And Other Reminiscences,” serving to re- 
mind us that his interests have been almost 
equally divided between music and letters. 

At Harvard he struck up a warm friend- 
ship with the poet William Vaughn 
Moody, whom he accompanied on a walk- 
ing tour of Europe. Later, in New York, 
he formed part of the literary circle that 
included Moody, E. A. Robinson, Ridgeley 
Torrence and others. But though he has 
written a great many books, they are all 
about music, which in the final analysis is 
the art to which Dr. Mason has devoted 
most of his energy and ability. 

Though Dr. Mason gives us the main 
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‘Music Is My Faith’ 











One can scarcely think of musical life 
in New York without thinking of David 
Mannes. In recent years the radio has 
enabled us to take for granted the wide- 
spread diffusion of good music. But 
twenty years ago David Mannes was a 
pioneer in spreading the gospel of good 
music to the masses who hungered for it, 
through his free concerts in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Perhaps Mr. Mannes’ 
zeal in bringing music to those who could 
not afford its more luxurious manifesta- 
tions may be in large measure traced to 
the story of his own early struggles to 
penetrate the realm of musical beauty. 

Born soon after his parents, who were 
poor, migrated to America, David Mannes 
had to earn money for his music lessons 
by unpleasant drudgery, and the goal of 


high artistic achievement seemed far away 
indeed to the boy at that time. But gradu- 
ally he worked his way up, the final step- 
ping-stone to success coming through his 
association with Walter Damrosch, whose 
orchestra he joined and whose sister he 
married. Then came his work with the 
Music School Settlement and at Fisk Uni- 
versity—again a labour of devoted musical 
evangelism—and finally the founding of 
the Mannes Music School. 

Written for his children, this autobiog- 
raphy bears the stamp of a unique individ- 
uality. In a sense it is another American 
“success story,” but it is also much more 
than that; it strikes deep into the heart 
of all that is best in American life, and 
it is a personal document which because 
of its human sympathy and revelation of 
character will prove richly rewarding to 
the reader. 


MUSIC EXECUTIVES 
URGE MUSIC LIBRARIES 


National Association Recommends Com- 
prehensive Collections to State 
University Heads 

Baton Rouce, La., Nov. 5.—A reso- 
lution commending the development of 
comprehensive music libraries, to be 
presented to the presidents of the 
eighteen state universities whose music 
directors are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Executives, 
was adopted during the annual meeting 
of the association, held at the Louisiana 
State University on Oct. 21 and 22. 
The need for adequate libraries for re- 
search in pedagogy and literature is con- 
sidered by the group as of extreme im- 
portance for the future development of 
music study. Royal D. Hughes, dean of 
the school of music at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was selected to head the asso- 
ciation for 1939, to succeed Dr. H. W. 
Stopher, director of the Louisiana State 
University School of Music, who was 
host for the event. Those attending 
were: Dr. and Mrs. Frederic B. Stiven, 
University of Illinois; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis S. Salter, University of Okla- 
homa; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Colton, 
University of South Dakota; Arthur 
Olaf Andersen, University of Arizona; 
Robert L. Sanders, Indiana University ; 
Rowland W. Dunham, University of 
Colorado; Carlyle Scott, University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. Stopher of L. S. U. 





Pro Arpa Quartet and Pons to Appear 
The Pro Arpa Quartet will appear at 
one of Rafaelo Diaz’s Tuesday Musicales 
at the Hotel Plaza on Dec. 27. Lily 
Pons, coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will also be heard. 
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Stell Andersen to Play 
New Concerto by Milhaud 


Pianist Will Be Soloist in World Pre- 
miere to Be Given in Paris Under 
Baton of Composer 

Stell Andersen, pianist, will be heard 
as soloist in the world premiere of a new 
piano concerto, composed by Darius 
Milhaud, with the 
Orchestre Sympho- 
nque of Paris at 
the Grande Salle 
Pleyel in that city 
cn Feb. 12. The 
composer will con- 
duct, according to 
word brought to 
America by Albert 
Morini, European 
manager, who ar- 
r.ved in America 
recently with the 
Milhaud score for 
Miss Andersen. Milhaud began work 
on the concerto last November shortly 
after he had heard Miss Andersen give 
the only recital by an American at the, 
Paris Exposition. 

After completing a tour of New Eng- 
land during November and December, 
Miss Andersen will sail for a three 
months’ tour of Europe, returning to 
America in March. Her first European 
engagement will be on Dec. 26 in the 
piano series of the Avro, broadcasting 
station of Holland. In January she will 
begin a tour of Scandinavia and will be 
heard in concert in Oslo and Stockholm, 
and as soloist with the Staatsradio Fo- 
nien of Copenhagen. 

Among the orchestras with which she 
will appear during her tour, in addi- 
tion to the Paris Orchestre Sympho- 
nique, are the Warsaw Philharmonic, 
the Florentine Orchestra, and the Buda- 
pest Koncertverein. The schedule also 
includes concerts in The Hague, in 
Prague, and at the Scandinavian Fes- 
tival in Paris. 








Stell Andersen 





Mildred Dilling Prepares for Fall Tour 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, who recently 
returned from a European tour, will 
begin her American Fall tour on Nov. 
12 through Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. In January she will be heard 
in the Middle Western states and Cana- 
da, returning to New York for a Town 
Hall recital on Feb. 17. Miss Dilling 
and her sister Charlene Dilling Brewer, 
violinist, will be heard in the Mozart 
Double Concerto for harp and violin 
with the Havana Philharmonic in Ha- 
vana on Feb. 26. In March she will be- 
gin a tour with Stephan Hero, violinist. 
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Antique Music in Williamsburg 


(Continued from page 5) 
played up and down about a dozen times. 
Rameau’s work is particularly significant 
because the harpsichord part is written 
out by the composer. Here are the begin- 
mings of the piano trio which has been a 
major form ever since. 

After the intermission, which found most 
of the listeners strolling in the Gardens, 
the audience was carried back again to 
the seventeenth century, Corelli's Op. 4, 
No. 10, first published in 1694, being ex- 
cellently performed. The opportunity to 
compare the styles of Purcell and Corelli 
in the same form was a happy one. Corelli 
wrote primarily for the violin, on which 
he was a master, and understood the in- 
strument perfectly. Purcell’s sonata there- 
fore sounded abstract while Corelli’s gave 
the impression of “violins talking.” In 
both works, however, there is a chaste 
absence of the dramatic characteristic of 
the day, illustrated by the fact that the 
Purcell ends with a Largo and the Corelli 
with a simple Gavotte. 

Concluding the first concert came a 
Concerto, Op. 7, No. 5 by Johann Christian 
Bach—the youngest son of the Leipzig 
Master. The English Bach’s work was a 
well chosen climax to a delightful evening. 
The early brilliant piano style is already 
apparent and the “brio” of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century engaging beyond 
belief. This concerto sparkles from begin- 
ning to end, preening itself in every 
measure. The era of Mozart is at hand, 
the Baroque age has passed. 

The second concert began with a trio 
Sonata by Georg Friedrich Handel. His 
Op. 2, No. 9, dating from the 1720’s has 
a beauty which is cosmopolitan yet pecu- 
liarly “Handelian.” For instance, the serene 
and noble Adagio is followed by an Allegro 
with a humorous Fugue on an English or 
perhaps a Scottish syncopated theme, while 
the final Allegro, by way of contrast, is 
more like Haydn, the violins playing 
elaborate arpeggio figures on three of the 
strings. This is a characteristically live, 
vigorous work showing the trio sonata at 
its very best. 


Handel Suites Played 


As the first concert opened with a Pur- 
cell trio and was followed by some of his 
harpsichord solos, so the second began 
with a Handel trio and was succeeded by 
one of the Saxon’s Suites for Harpsichord. 
The Suite, No. V in E, is perhaps Handel's 
best known keyboard piece, containing for 
its last movement the celebrated Air and 
Variations known as “The Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’ While this and the Seventh 
Suite are splendid works, Handel’s key- 
board music in general does not compare 
with that of his friend and contemporary, 
Domenico Scarlatti, or his organ virtuoso 
rival, J. S. Bach. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s play- 
ing of the Suite was brilliant but not 
exaggerated. 

Another Rameau trio, this time No. 3, 
also appeared on the second program. It 
contains the two delightful tambourins 
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which stress the note A until one can 
hardly hear anything else. These engaging 
pieces apparently will never lose their 
charm, for they have been transcribed for 
almost every known instrument. The 
country folk quality probably accounts for 
part of their irresistible appeal. 

The revelation of the series for many 
people was Johann Schobert’s Op. 7, No. 1. 
Schobert’s works were advertised in the 
Williamsburg Gazette for August 29, 
1771, so he undoubtedly was known in 
Virginia. A German who lived for a time 
in Strasbourg, he later went to Paris. 
Technically a member of the Mannheim 
school, Schobert was by far its most sig- 
nificant composer of keyboard music. What 
is more, he possessed romantic qualities 
which make one think of Schubert. He 
is the true eighteenth century romantic ; 
a Rousseau musician; a poet of nature. 
Many of his compositions, for instance, 
were written for the curious but rustic 
combination of harpsichord, violin, bass 
and two French horns. There are dis- 
tinct Beethoven tonal qualities in his music. 
Schobert had a strong influence on Mozart 
and probably would have become one of 
the most important musicians of the day 
if his insistence on eating mushrooms, 
which everyone told him were poisonous, 
had not led to his early death. Unfor- 
tunately his inconsiderate obstinacy also 
caused the death of his wife, his children, 
his servant and a friend as well as himself. 
The first trio of Op. 7 is a composition 
which should occur more frequently on 
chamber music programs. It was splen- 
didly given by the four players and the 
audience was properly enthusiastic. 


Scarlatti and Corelli Music Given 


The final work at the second concert 
consisted of three sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti, the Italian composer who spent 
so many years in Spain and whose style 
often betrays Spanish touches. As a writer 
for the harpsichord, Scarlatti has never 
been surpassed; he understood the instru- 
ment to perfection. 

The third and last program began with 
another Corelli Trio, Op. 2, No. 4, pub- 
lished in 1689, and this was fitting be- 
cause Corelli is as much the father of the 
trio as Haydn is of the string quartet. 
The opening Grave, resembling an opera 
overture of Lully, was followed by the 
splendid Allegro which so intrigued Johann 
Sebastian Bach that he used both the 
subject and counter subject in one of his 
B Minor organ fugues. The thematic mia- 
terial is truly inspired and both music and 
performance were long applauded. 

The Domenico Alberti Sonata in G 
Minor, Op. 1, No. 4, consisted of but two 
movements, but the man whose mechanical 
broken chord accompaniments gave rise to 
the phrase “Alberti Bass” (which at its 
worst is boring in the extreme) was 
capable of writing piquant, chromatic, even 
exciting music. The sonata played by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was of that nature and would 
grace any concert. We should like to 
hear it again. 

Equally delightful and more unknown 
as a name, was Carl Friedrich Abel’s trio, 
Op. 5, No. 2. Abel was a pupil of the 
great Leipzig Cantor, J. S. Bach, while 
his great nephew, Friedrich L. Abel (who 
died at Savannah, Georgia, in 1820) was 
the first teacher of our own Lowell Mason. 
Mozart’s early style was influenced by Abel 
when he was in London as a boy. Indeed, 
there is an Abel Symphony Op. 7, No. 6, 
in Mozart’s handwriting which long 
passed for a composition of the immortal 
Wolfgang Amadeus, Kéchel 18 (new edi- 
tion 109). For playful gaiety, it would 
be hard to find a more contagious move- 
ment than the presto of the G Major 
sonata played at the third concert. Curi- 
ously enough the strings were covered 
too much by the harpsichord. 

The Ball Room of the Palace is the 
finest place acoustically for chamber music 
that this ~sviewer has ever known. The 
harpsichord, which so often is drowned 
out by other instruments in our concert 
halls, sounded at times almost too loud. 
It is in such a room that eighteenth 
century music should be played. The vibra- 


tions of the harpsichord were taken up in 
the way that a voice sometimes resounds 
in a room, so that it seems to shake. The 
instrument “spoke” authoritatively and 
naturally without effort in the Palace Ball 
Room. It is easy to understand why the 
harpsichord was so long a favorite, when 
one hears it in the proper surroundings. 


Stamitz Work Ends Series 


Rameau’s solo pieces for the harpsichord 
are not among his greatest compositions, 
although the final ‘Gavotte et doubles’ vie 
with Bach and Scarlatti. Some of the other 
movements appeared more perfunctory, but 
possibly Mr. Kirkpatrick was not entirely 
in the mood for the seven divisions of the 
suite. Ending the concert was Johann 
Stamitz’s trio in C, Op. 1, No. 1, written 
in the late 1740’s. It was reeled off with 
complete naturalness, spirit and dash by the 
Misses Porter and Donaldson, while the 
descending ‘cello passages by Mr. Boden- 
horn, were a delight. This is an historic 
trio because it links the baroque and rococo 
eras. Stamitz, the founder of the Mann- 
heim School, already speaks the language 
of Haydn with glowing emotion and fiery 
youth. There is also a sensibility and ten- 
derness showing “la Melodia Germanica” 
which made such an impression on contem- 
poraries. Sometimes the Bohemian’s com- 
positions are only of historical importance, 
but the trio in question is a musical gem 
which should be known to every musician. 

It would be difficult to choose fifteen 
more interesting and varied works of the 
ninety years from 1680 to 1770. That such 
compositions were played at Williamsburg 
in colonial days is of tremendous signifi- 
cance to us now. It makes us realize that 
music was an integral part of eighteenth 
century America and that instead of pro- 
gressing, we have perhaps retrogressed. A 
debt of gratitude is due to the music com- 
mittee and officers of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc., for arranging this memorable 
series of concerts and to Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, Hildegarde Donaldson, Lois Porter 
and Aaron Bodenhorn for performing it so 
masterfully. 





Mu Phi Epsilon Gives Musicale in 
New York 


The opening musicale-reception of 
Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
was held at the Beethoven Association, 
New York, on the evening of Oct. 30. 
The musical program was opened and 
closed by the Symphonic Singers, a 
small choral group which is sponsored 
by Tau Alpha Chapter and conducted 
by Ole Windingstad. They sang Ar- 
cadelt’s ‘Ave Maria’, Palestrina’s ‘Tene- 
brae Factae Sunt’, and, for closing, 
Palmgren’s ‘Lullaby’ and Backer-Gron- 
dahl’s ‘One More Glimpse of the Sun’, 
with Ellen Repp as contralto soloist. 
Miss Repp was also heard in two Grieg 
songs with Louise Haydon as accom- 
panist. Lois Van Haupt played Mo- 
zart and Scarlatti pieces on an orig- 
inal spinet; Ruth Bradley, pianist, 
played Tcherepnin’s ten Bagatelles, and 
Zella Gentry, soprano, sang French 
songs and’ an aria from ‘Louise’ with 
Hazel Griggs at the piano. Miss Griggs 
welcomed the company to the musicale 
and the ensuing reception, and an- 
nounced the season’s recitals which will 
be sponsored by the chapter. Q. 
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Menuhin in Clash with AGMA 


(Continued from page 3) 
of Lawrence Tibbett, who was m the 
West. 

The board advised the Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association, Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, mamager, that 
no exception could be made for Mr. 
Menuhin from the terms of its comtract 
with the association, which provides 
that all artists appearing with the Los 
Angeles Orchestra must be guild mem- 
bers. The contract was signed on Oct. 
15, 1937 and was renewed on Sept. 2, 
1938. Mrs. Irish, in Los Angeles, re- 
ferred the matter to Gurney Newm, 
member of the board of directors and 
attorney for the orchestra. 

Mr. Menuhin’s statement further read - 


Menuhin Defines Position 


“The founders of AGMA rightly need 
unions to protect their collective bargaining 
with other collective associations buat | 
cannot do them any good. My career is 
solely on the concert stage as soloist, mot 
as a member of a group of artists, mmsi- 
cians or actors. If AGMA needs my con- 
tribution, I will gladly give them the $70 
and more to help poor artists. I feel the 
right of the individual in a democratic 
country is involved in this demand, and 
that mv freedom as an artist is at stake 

“I have wired Mrs. Irish that I will be 
in Los Angeles to play and that I expect 
the Los Angeles Symphony Association to 
solve its own problems with AGMA. I 
have no personal dispensation to ask 
AGMA, now or ever.” 

In announcing the resolution for the 
guild board, Mr. Heifetz declared that 
since Mr. Menuhin was “a justly ad- 
mired and successful artist it is all the 
more regrettable that he seems to place 
himself in opposition to the best welfare 
of his fellow-artists. 

“Many of us are, fortunately enough, s 
placed that our economic gain from mem- 
bership in AGMA is relatively very slight 
and unimportant,” he added. “But we have 
come together to protect the thousands of 
fellow-artists who because of their less for- 
tunate positions, need the protection that 
a strong organization can give them.” 

Mr. Heifetz stated that the guild has mo 
thought of dictating, controlling, approving 
or disapproving the artistic steps taken by 
its members. 

“Young Mr. Menuhin,” he said, “may 
be remote from the sttuggles besetting 
these many artists, but we cannot believe 
that any one of us can close his eyes te 
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existimg comditioms purely on personal 
grounds. We are afraid that Mr. Menuhin 
has ket bommseli be mffuenced by bad ad- 
wane.” 

The resolutiom adopted by the guild 
board weed Mr. Menuhin to reconsider 
ims posttzom amd jomm the group, which has 
2 memibersiop of more than 1,200. 

It was reported that Mr. Menuhin had 
said that mt would “degrade” him to join 
the AGMA, bat om Nov. 1 Mr. Menuhin 
demed this. His statement was wired from 
Hollywood by Jack Salter of Evans & 
Salter, the wiollmist’s mamagers. Mr. Sal- 
ter reeeivwed the statement by telephone 
irom thee Menuium ranch at Los Gatos, 
Cala 

Tins statement follows : 

“1 am surprised amd hurt by statement 
purportimg to be made by AGMA board 
sayame that I refuse to associate myself 
uth AGMA om grounds that to do so 
would “degrade” me. [ deny this. I did 
say thet I have beem told of other artists 
beomg forced’ mto AGMA membership and 
that I comsider such tactics degrading to 


am artist. 


“Ne Briefs Against Unions” 

“I have profound respect and admiration 
jor all the great artists of the past and 
presemt, so smmcere a respect that I would 
not dream of tryimg to coerce them into 
doimg amythumg contrary to the dictates of 
COMA. 

“| hawe mo beiefs against unions. I 
readily woderstamd how the imterests of 
many great artists might meed the function 

umom admimistratiom because of their 
activities im opera and motion pictures, but 
jor am artst who for tem years of his 
caneer amd hus future will appear only on 
the comeert stage—I simecerely feel that a 
umom has mo fmactiom with respect to him. 





“Winy should these people persecute 
me? J] cammot beimg them any more benefit 
tham they cam me. There are great and 
happy artists such as Toscanini, Kreisler, 
Rachmammot, Paderewski, Hofmann and 


others—ewem Dr. (Otto) Klemperer, under 

whose batom J am engaged to play in Los 

Anpeles—wiho are mot members of AGMA. 

“My comtract with the Los Angeles 

Symphomy was signed months before they 
? 


signed with AGMA om Sept. 2, as I see 


by statement mm the press.” 
Philkarmenic Agrees to Play 

In Now. 3 the Los Angeles Philhar- 
momc agreed accompany the violinist 
simoc to walk out om strike would be to 
break fart with the public, leaders of the 
AGMA sad Mr. Menuhin, after he ar- 
niwed im Los Amgeles, talked with Frank 


Chapman amd his wife, Gladys Swarthout. 
Mr. Chapeam is Pacific Coast head of the 
guid After the comference, Mr. Menuhin 
remarked that of there were more men 
hike OChapeam m the guild, he might re- 
oomsidier amd pom, 

Althomgh the guild had taken no further 
action att ti time this issue went to press, 
m Mr. Memuium’s case, Leo Fischer, execu- 
tive secretary wired from New York to 
the Symphomy Association that the “re- 


spamsibalstw of such a breach of contract 
and commequemces thereof with regard to 
the remainder of the season and your con- 
certs wth other artists will rest on your 
shoulders.” 





TIBBETT OPENS SERIES 





Bariteme Is First Artist on the Olney 
Cearse im White Plains 


Wore Prams, N. Y., Nov. 5.— 
Lawremce Tibbett, baritome of the Met- 
ropolitam Opera, opened the Westchester 


mmtyw Series presented annually by 
Mrs. Juliam Olmey om the evening of 
Oct. 21, before am audience of more 
tham 3,000. Mr. Tibbett, who had sung 
a I ows series, again im- 
sed by the richmess of his voice and 
the musicality of his imterpretations in 
somes by Hamdel, Schubert, Brahms, 
Stramss amd Wolff, and sang with par- 
ticular effectivemess a group in English 
by Russiam composers. Among these, 


here = ~ Orevi 


Mussorgsky’s ‘Death the Commander’ 
was delivered with especially stirring 
artistry. American works were Edward 
Harris’s ‘Moan’; Jacques Wolfe’s 
‘Betsy’s Boy,’ and ‘Hangman, Slack on 
de Line,’ adapted by Harvey Enders. 

In a comprehensive list of encores, 
Mr. Tibbett chose to sing two songs 
by Frank La Forge, whose birthday it 
was, and who was in the audience. 
Stewart Wille supplied his customary 
excellent accompaniments, and was 
heard in a solo group. The audience 
gave Mr. Tibbett a warmly enthusiastic 
reception, and kept him singing long 
after the printed program was accom- 
plished. 

Ensuing attractions on the Olney 
series will be Bartlett and Robertson 
on Nov. 11; Kirsten Flagstad on Dec. 
9; Josef Hofmann on Jan. 20; Georges 
Enesco on Feb. 10, and the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe on March 24, 

F. Q. E. 


LOS ANGELES DRAWS 
MANY RECITALISTS 


Kreisler Gives Second in the 
Behymer Series — Pelta 
and Tullio Heard 
Los ANGELEs, Nov. 5.—The Behymer 
Artists’ Series brought Fritz Kreisler as 
its second event, presenting the violinist 
in two programs. The first program on 
Oct. 29, revealed the artist in top form, 
playing with characteristic sensitiveness 
and beauty of tone, Tartini’s ‘Devil’s 
Trill’ Sonata, Bach’s Chaconne and Vi- 
otti’s Concerto, No. 22, and the usual 
group of shorter works. The next 
recital brought a repetition of artistic 

success. 

Henrietta Pelta, pianist, and Joseph 
di Tullio, ’cellist, gave a joint recital 
in the Biltmore Music Room, on Oct. 
20. Mr. di Tullio, a member of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, is a well- 
known artist, although not heard re- 
cently in recital. He draws a full tone 
and has technique to spare, as revealed 
in the Haydn Concerto, with effective 
cadenzas by Alexander Borisoff. There 
were also two movements from the 
Eccles Sonata and works by Fauré and 
Sarasati. The ’cellist’s brother, Mario 
di Tullio, was accompanist. Miss Pelta 
has vigor and approaches her playing 
seriously. The Bach-Taussig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, a Chopin Bal- 
lade, and The Verdi-Liszt ‘Rigoletto’ 
Fantasy were among her most ambitious 
items. The program was well attended 
and both artists were well received. The 
event was managed by Mary V. Hollo- 
way. 





Kurt Reher Gives Recital 


Miss Holloway also presented Kurt 
Reher, ‘cellist, in a Biltmore musicale 
on Oct. 28. With Symner Prindle at 
the piano, Mr. Reher proved to be an 
artist of uncommon ability in a pro- 
gram that included Beethoven’s Varia- 
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tions on a Theme by Mozart, Bocche- 
rini’s Adagio and Allegro and a Con- 
certo by Sigurd Frederiksen, dedicated 
to Reher and played for the first time 
on this occasion. It is a grateful work 
for the performer and one in which 
there is real musical worth. Works by 
Brahms and de Falla completed the list. 
Mr. Prindle was a decided asset at the 
piano. 

The MacDowell Club of Allied Arts 
held its first event of the season in the 
Friday Morning Club on Oct. 29. Mrs. 
William Dellamore, president, was in 
charge, presented a group of established 
artists that included Viola Ellis Walker, 
contralto; Morris Browda, pianist, and 
Duci di Kerekjarto, violinist, who had 
returned but two days previously from 
a six months’ tour of Europe. He was 
heard in a Tartini Concerto and a 
group of shorter works, all of which 
were brilliantly played. The audience 
was large. Hat D. Crain 





Earle Spicer Fulfills Many Fall 
Engagements 

Earle Spicer, baritone, recently re- 
turned to New York from Canada 
where he fulfilled a series of seventeen 
radio engagements over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company network, many 
of which were also broadcast in Amer- 
ica over the Mutual network. He sang 
for the third time at the Groton School, 
Conn., on Oct. 28. Mr. Spicer’s other 
early engagements include appearances 
in Chattanooga and Athens, Tenn., Ot- 
tawa, Canada; as soloist in a perform- 
ance of ‘The Messiah’ in Montreal; in 
3uffalo, N. Y., and many others. 





Lea Karina to Sing in Miami 
Miami, Nov. 5.—Lea Karina, so- 
prano, will be soloist with the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony, conducted by 
Arnold Volpi, in January. She will 
sing ‘O Mio Fernando’ from Donizetti’s 
‘La Favorita.’ 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
FORECASTS PLANS 


Nikolai Sokelef, New Onondarc- 
ter, Lists Majer Werts— 
Youth Series Posted 

Seatriz, Nov. 3—Goncetiguers arc 
anticipating the Seaties Semgiho: 
concert season with @tersst. Tie ow 
conductor, Dr. Nékelai Saiaiin=, will 
offer Beethoven's Fatt Sengiy 2 
the opening concert; on Nov. 2) Zici- 
ard Bonelli, baritone, will apecer @ =0- 
loist, and on Dec. 5 Dr. Soiciin= wil 
conduct the Rachmanmof Seconf Sem- 


phony. Im addition t te cepa 
scheduled concerts, Ruth Alem Wir- 


Creery, executive ssorttias:, ima a 
nounced that a semis @i dm comers 
for schoo] children will be @wem tie 
first on Nov. 29 

The first of the seasons Tectia sem: 
sored by the Assocated Wonen Str 
dents of the Umversty @ Washogem. 
was the recital by Bemamm Ggi m 
Oct. 19. His program ancinie? smoie 
ballads and arias m French, Goma, 
Enghsh and Itahian, m whiech bs et 
try was amply revealed. Ramuiliin Zon- 
bom was the wery compet econ 
panist. 

Ponselie Grves Recrm 


Rosa Ponselle opened the re 
Schultz Greater Artist Sevres op Ott 
21. She sang an amazingly wares’ gow 
gram which revealed her suc 
mand of color, variety of tome, ami ler 
exquisite charm. Ojperater aruss, Lanier 


contemporary Enghsh ani 
songs were mciuded upon het geen 


STS ical 


Leo Taubman was her accommaems_ am 
also played Beethovens Sonate mm 
Minor, Op. 10, No. 1 and shorter ward 


Teturnec IT rc —_ ur 


Ezio Pimza 


his second appearance on the Lasdiex 
Music Chab Artist Rectal Comws by 
Pinza was im mapnifieemn nm unt ts 
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oregram: was ome of artistic contrasts. 
[he bass samg ballads and arias with de- 
ightind effect. Fritz Kitzinger was the 
excellent accompanist. 

Themas Whoitred, originator of the 
isual compositions at Meany Hall on 
et. 27 umeer the auspices of the Seattle 
ict Museum and art department of the 
University. Two faculty members of 

cuisit School were presented im re- 
ctals- Cyril Towbim, violinist, on Oct. 
21. amd Harriet Vam Emden on Oct. 28. 
Susie Michael Friedman, pianist, and 
Waurice Friedmam, baritone, gave an 
mterestimg jomt recital at the Century 
Tui Theatre om Oct. 24. 

Russiam folk music and Russian ballet 
was presented by the Russian Refugee 
Welfare Society om Oct. 29. The sing- 
ers were Penka Lamar, Slavonian so- 
orama, amd Micail Bestrilsky, Russian 
mer. A ballet “Stemka Razin’, based 
m Russiam folk tales with traditional 
tussiam omsic, was the highlight of the 
-vemmg with [vam Novikoff as the lead- 
me damcer, assisted by members of the 
Novikoft Ballet School. 

% lecture-recital om “Music of Fin- 
amd’ was gtvem by John Sundsten, pian- 
st_ amd Geme Wallim Sundsten, soprano, 
or the Magnolia Group of the Sym- 
jhemy League and their friends on Oct. 
28 at the home of Mrs. Charles Paul, 

mat of the league. 
Naw D. Bronson 





Geeargette Nyriele Sings at Studio Club 
Nyriele, soprano, gave a 
Studio Club on Oct. 28. 
tyriele incladed a group of eigh- 


~rrette 
c — 


recrtul at the 





ntir century somgs im costume. She 
se same Lieder by Brahms and Franz. 
dime Stsova was the accompanist. 
Garris te Conduct Plainfield Choral 
Club 
wansrrecD, N. J.. Nov. 5.—Edward 
farms, coach, conductor and composer, 
“2s recently appomted conductor of the 
tuinmfiele? Choral Club 
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HARTFORD ENSEMBLE 
GETS NEW LEADER 


Charles Adler to Conduct WPA 
String Group—Symphony 
Lists Opening Program 


Hartrorp, Oct. 31.—The cause of 
permanent music locally has been fur- 
ther bolstered by the appointment of 
F. Charles Adler as conductor of the 
String Ensemble of the local Federal 
Music Project. 

Mr. Adler, veteran of many sym- 
phonic orchestras in America and 
abroad, and already well established as 
a conductor, takes under his baton 
about thirty string players, orphaned 
by the recent divorce of the WPA sym- 
phony and the Connecticut Symphony 
Society and the consequent dismantling 
of the orchestra the two agencies had 
nurtured. George Heck, former con- 
certmaster of the WPA Symphony, as- 
sumes the same position in the String 
Ensemble. 

Chronologically the music season got 
under way on Oct. 14, when the Don 
Cossacks appeared at the Bushnell Me- 
morial. They drew a moderate house 
of perennial devotees, and gave us a 
“new” program which the more it 
changed, the more it became the same 
as all the previous ones. 

On Oct. 22, the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum sponsored at Bushnell a ‘Fiesta 
Mexicana’, staged by the Mercado Ti- 
pica Orchestra, on behalf of its chil- 
dren’s art classes. 


Vellucci Heard in Recital 


Paul Vellucci, director of the Hart- 
ford School of Music, was the first of 
the season’s local recitalists, appearing 
in a piano program under auspices 
of the school, on Oct. 24. Mr. Vellucci 
offered his decidedly friendly audience 
some of the most familiar classics, and 
a few modern novelties: Fantasia in 
C Minor, Mozart; Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
2, Beethoven; Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, Franck; Chopin’s Nocturne, 
Op. 72, No. 1 in A Flat, and Fan- 
taisie Impromptu; ‘Sonatine Transat- 
lantique’, —Tansman; ‘En Bateau’ and 
Toccata (‘En Voyage’) Fairchild; ‘El 
Vito’, Infante. 

Mr. Vellucci again proved himself a 
polished, witty exponent of the new 
writing which has been his forte to- 
gether with the more virtuoso of ear- 
lier scores. Among the latter, how- 
ever, the Mozart and _ Beethoven 
wanted more scope and imagination. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff opened the Kel- 
log Sunday Afternoon concert series 
with a performance on Oct. 30, for 
which he played a set of Rameau 
Variations, the Beethoven ‘Abschied’ 
Sonata, the J. Bach E. Minor Toccata, 
a Schubert Impromptu and Rondo, his 
own G Major Prelude, twelve of the 
Chopin Preludes, the Liszt ‘Sonnetto 
del Petrarca’, and the Liszt transcrip- 
tion of the Gounod ‘Faust’ waltz. 

Inaugurating a series of four Fall 
organ recitals at Trinity College, 
Ludwig Theis appeared there on Oct. 
25. Pupil of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
Bach authority, and organist and 
choirmaster at St. Peter’s, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany, he played the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in G Minor, Chorale- 
Prelude ‘Wachet Auf’, Ruft Uns Die 
Stimme’, J. Bach; Ciaconna in F 
Minor, J. Pzichelbel; ‘Doric’ Toccata, 
J. Bach; Intermezzo, J. Haas; Can- 
zone, J. Renner and the Chorale in A 
Minor by Franck. 

T. H. PARKER 
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Heard As Butterfly 








Anne Roselle, Soprano, Who Sang the Title 
Role in ‘Madama Butterfly’ with the New York 
Grand Opera Company 


Anne Roselle, soprano, sang the title 
role in the performance of Puccini’s 
‘Madama Butterfly’, given during the 
tenure of the New York Grand Opera 
Company at the Manhattan Opera 
Centre, on the evening of Oct. 26. The 
part of Lieutenant Pinkerton was sung 
by Mario Ricci, that of Sharpless by 
Giuseppe Interrante and Suzuki by 
Georgia Standing. 

Other roles were sung by Mildred 
Ippolito, Robert Ferretti, Luigi Va- 
lenti and Paul Farber. Cesare Sodero 
conducted. Miss Roselle was warmly 
acclaimed by a large audience for her 
sympathetic portrayal. 





Zemachson Work to Have Premiere 

Arnold Zemachson’s Symphonic Va- 
riations on an Original Theme has been 
accepted for performance this season 
by Frederick Stock and will be played 
by the Chicago Symphony, it is an- 
nounced. Another symphonic work, 
the Chorale and Fugue in D Minor, 
which was dedicated to Leopold Sto- 
kowski and first played by him with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, was to be in- 
cluded in the opening program of the 
Dallas Symphony on Nov. 10, with 
Jacques Singer conducting. Among 
Mr. Zemachson’s other works in larger 
forms are a Suite Symphonique and a 
Concerto Grosso, and he has also writ- 
ten many choral works and much cham- 
ber music. He is at present engaged in 
the completion of a symphony. 





Roland Hayes to Open Concert Pro- 
grams with Group in English 

Departing from custom both in his 
New York recital on Nov. 8 and his 
Boston appearance on Nov. 20, Roland 
Hayes, tenor, is scheduled to open his 
program with a group of songs in Eng- 
lish. These are ‘Epitaphs’ by Theodore 
Chanler, based on poems by Walter de 
la Mare. Works by Monteverdi, Bonon- 
cini, C.P.E. Bach, Brahms, and Negro 
Spirituals complete the list. Reginald 
Boardman is Mr. Hayes’s accompanist. 
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Orchestra Plays Third Sym- 
phony and Piano Concerto— 
Composer Is Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—An_ all- 
Rachmaninoff program made notably 
interesting by the presence of the Rus- 
sian composer-pianist as soloist, en- 
gaged Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 21 and 22: 


Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, oS —_ 
manino 


Concerto No. 1, in F Sharp Minor 
Rachmaninoff 

Three Preludes .........-. Rachmaninoff -Caillet 

The Third Symphony, composed a 
few years ago and introduced at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of Nov. 
6-7, 1936, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing, was a last minute substitution for 
Rachmininoff’s Second Symphony, orig- 
inally listed. The change was made at 
Rachmininoff’s behest—the composer be- 
ing so delighted with Ormandy’s read- 
ing and the orchestra’s performance of 
the Third Symphony at a rehearsal 
where both works were played with 
their author present. Mr. Ormandy’s 
interpretation and the splendid playing 
of the orchestra contributed to set forth 
Rachmaninoff’s music to the best advan- 
tage. 


Ovation for Performer 


The first piano concerto had, in its 
composer, the exponent par excellence 
of the solo part. Greeted with enthus- 
iastic applause on his appearance, Rach- 
maninoff was tendered an ovation at 
the conclusion of the work. He was in 
top form and his pianism disclosed at 
their best those qualities of superlative 
technique, mastery of tonal and dynamic 
resources and command and control of 
rhythms, associated with his art. 

Since the program might have been 
rounded out with another of Rachmain- 
off’s orchestral works, there seems little 
justification for including Cailliet’s 
transcriptions of three preludes for 
piano which are heard fairly often— 
especially the ubiquitous Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor, the others, the Preludes in 
G Major and G Minor. The arrange- 
ments were nicely fabricated. 

An attractive Wagner program was 
heard at the concerts of Oct. 28-29. The 
list comprised: 

‘A Faust Overture’ 

‘Siegfried Idyll’ 

Prelude and Love Death, from ‘Tristan’, 

*Tannhaitser’ Overture and ‘Venusberg’ Music 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
Wagner 


The responsiveness and flexibility in 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS RACHMANINOFF LIST 


tone and dynamics as well as the ad- 
mirable ensemble capacities of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra were convincingly 
demonstrated in the projection of the 
varied fare presented. Mr. Ormandy, 
while making excellent use of every op- 
portunity for effective contrast, dynamic 
emphasis, and use of the orchestra’s 
tonal beauty and brilliance, kept within 
the bounds of intelligent, but sensitive, 
expression of the music, and the dictates 
of good taste and muscianship. 


First Youth Concert Given 


The Academy of Music was filled for 
the first of the orchestra’s 1938-39 
‘Concerts for Youth’ on Oct. 19, Mr. 
Ormandy and the orchestra receiving 
the usual enthusiastic greeting. Orches- 
tral works included Beethoven’s ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture No. 3; Sibelius’s Sec- 
end Symphony in D and Respighi’s 
‘Pines of Rome’, all finely played. Rob- 
ert Gay, twenty-four-year-old Ameri- 
can baritone and native of Chicago, now 
residing in Philadelphia, where he is 
studying at the Curtis Institute, was the 
soloist, selected as one of the winners 
in the contest of last Spring for appear- 
ances at the Youth concerts. Mr. Gay 
disclosed a voice of excellent quality 
and a good sense of interpretative 
values, ambitiously essaying two of the 
most demanding works in the repertoire, 
‘Iago’s Credo’ from Verdi’s ‘Otello’ and 
the ‘Eri tu’ from the same composer’s 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera’. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
SEVITZKY ENSEMBLE 


Begins Its Thirteenth Season— 
Curtis Institute and Music 
Centre Offer Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—A delight- 
ful and excellently performed program 
marked the first concert in the Philadel- 
phia Chamber String Simfonietta’s 
thirteenth season, with Fabien Sevitzky, 
the organization’s founder and only 
conductor, on the podium in the Belle- 
vue Stratford Ballroom. The superb 
artistry of Marcel Tabuteau, sole oboe 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra was re- 
vealed in a Mozart Divertimento in F, 
based on the quartet for oboe, violin, viola 
and ’cello. Of interest also was the ap- 
pearance as piano soloist, of the young 
composer, Gian-Carlo Menotti, in his 
own pleasing ‘Pastorale’. The concert 
brought as a novelty—credited with a 
first public American performance— 
Variations on a Theme by Frank 
Bridge, by the contemporary English 
composer, Benjamin Britten. Note- 
worthy in structural detail and instru- 
mentation, the work did not impress 
favorably in musical content or appeal. 
Other works were Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor, and Marco Enrico 
Bossi’s Intermezza Goldoniani, with 
solo passages played by Alexander Zen- 
ker and Louis Gesensway, violinist; 
Sam Roens, viola, and Benjamin Gusi- 
koff, cello. 

Contining its Sunday afternoon con- 
certs, the Philadilphia Civic Symphony 
was heard in Mitten Hall, Temple Uni- 
versity, on Oct. 23, and Irvine Audi- 
torium, University of Pennsylvania, on 
Oct. 30, J. W. F. Leman conducting. 
Another program in a cycle devoted to 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, was of- 
fered in Mitten Hall, with Bach repre- 
sented by his Third Suite in D, and the 
organ Fugue in G Minor, transcribed 








for string orchestra by Bernard Mor- 
gan, local composer and member of the 
orchestra. 

A French program was given at the 
Irvine Auditorium concert, Phyllis 
Moss, highly gifted sixteen-year-old 
Philadelphia pianist, and Curtis Insti- 
tute student, scoring as soloist in Saint- 
Saéns’s G Minor Concerto. Performed, 
as far as is known for the first time 
here, were Godard’s ‘Symphonie Goth- 
ique’ and D’Indy’s symphonic poem, 
‘The Enchanted Forest’. 


Historical Series Begins 


What may be hailed as one of the 
most valuable and interesting concert 
series offered here in recent seasons, 
“Historical Series of Solo and Cham- 
ber Music from the Seventeenth to the 
Twentieth Century,” was inaugurated 
in Casimir Hall, Curtis Institute of 
Music, on Oct. 18. The series was or- 
ganized by a committee of Curtis 
Institute graduates, Ralph Berkowitz, 
Joseph E. Levine, and Vladimir Soko- 
loff, and is enlisting participation of 
Curtis graduates and students. The 
opening program, musically attractive 
and excellently performed, listed songs 
of John Dowland for baritone with ac- 
companiment of violin, ’cello and piano; 
a group of organ works by Frescobaldi; 
two Fantasias for string quartet by Or- 
lando Gibbons; three vocal works by 
Monteverdi, and a Concerto Grosso 
in C Minor, Op. 6, No. 3, by Corelli. 

The second program, on Nov. 1, com- 
prised: a group of organ works by Bux- 
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tehude; two Couperin compositions, 
‘L’Apothéose de Lulli’, for two violins, 
‘cello and clavier, and the ‘Vingt-deux- 
ieme Ordre’, for harpsichord, and a 
group of works by Henry Purcell con- 
sisting of three “rounds”, a ‘Serenading 
Song’, and Sonata No. 6, for two vio- 
lins, ’cello, and clavier. 

Sunday evening chamber-music re- 
citals in the Philadelphia Music Center 
brought a Russian program on Oct. 16 
and a classic-modern program on the 
23rd. WituiaM E. SMITH 





W. E. Smith Named Music Editor of 
Philadelphia Publication 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—William E. 
Smith, Philadelphia correspondent of 
MusIcaL AMERICA and assistant music 
critic of the Evening Public Ledger, 
was recently appointed music and dance 
editor of The Art of Living, a new 
weekly local publication devoted to 
Philadelphia’s general activities in 
music, theatre, and the arts generally. 
In addition to general articles on music 
and concert forecasts and reviews, Mr. 
Smith’s columns will include reviews of 
books on music and phonograph record- 
ings. Mr. Smith will also give a course 
of lecture-recitals on music appreciation 
and a series of lectures on “The Aims, 
Functions, and Methods of Music Criti- 
cism,” during the current season, the 
latter course to be illustrated by analysis 
of actual programs presented at concerts 
and recitals. 
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‘New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 23) 
Sokoloff are devoting this series of recitals, 
they added the third with their performance 
of the Brahms Sonata No. 1 in G Major 
on this occasion. In the opening Siciliano 
of the Bach sonata the smoothness of Mr. 
Zimbalist’s bowing linked its long phrases 
beautifully. The allegros were taken at a 
brisk pace and with effortless facility. 

Both of the Beethoven sonatas were in 
A Major and both of them have a rich- 
ness of texture and a spiritual serenity 
which seem associated with that key in 
these works. Some of the evening’s most 
compelling playing came with the Andante 
in the first of these sonatas and with the 
charming Allegretto con variazioni of the 
second. The limpid quality of Mr. Zim- 
balist’s tone remained constant throughout 
these passages, and Mr. Sokoloff negotiated 
the piano parts deftly. From its opening 
theme, the Brahms sonata weaves a spell 
over the listener with its poignant melodies 
and harmony. It is a highly personal ut- 
terance, despite its formal character, a 
work full of shadows and undertones. Mr. 
Zimbalist and Mr. Sokoloff emphasized its 
serene passages rather than its dramatic 
outbursts. The close of the Adagio was 
played exaltedly, and the restless final 
movement followed the composer’s injunc- 
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Max Pollikoff 


Iso Briselli 


tion of Allegro molto moderato, avoiding 
that haste which often robs it of full ex- 
pressiveness. The audience applauded en- 
thusiastically throughout the evening. S. 


Iso Briselli Gives Violin Recital in 
Town Hall 


Iso Briselli, violinist; Vladimir Padwa, 


accompanist; Town Hall, Oct. 30, after- 

noon: 
Sonata in A Minor............. F. M. Veracini 
NN SO Bach 
Bee, Op. Fb... cccsrvccccessssssens Chausson 
‘Chant de Roxane’....Szymanowski-Kochanski 
eae Tor Aulin 
eee ne ee 
NE n.acéeueussieusacednedad eves Milhaud 
Introduction and Caprice; Jota....... Sarasate 
Mr. Briselli, who was heard in a New 


York recital last season, returned to the 
same hall to freshen the memories of his 
followers with playing that was technically 
satisfying and imaginatively stimulating. 
For it was obvious upon this occasion, that 
the violinist had deeply considered the 
works upon his program and devoted study 
to their content; his interpretations testi- 
fied to the depth of that devotion. 

The possessor of a large tone, quite pure 
in quality, employed with restraint and 
with a regard for the niceties of nuance 
and dynamics, Mr. Briselli played the 
Veracini Sonata with a due respect for de- 
tail and a consideration for the aspects of 
the work as a whole. The Bach Chaconne, 
delivered in an ardent and impassioned 
manner gained much under his fingers, and 
the Chausson ‘Poéme’, superbly performed, 
touched a high level in the course of an 
afternoon of almost inspired playing. 
Here was ardor without sentimentality and 
technique leavened with feeling. Mr. 
Briselli does not play to “split the ears of 
the groundlings,” but with that poise and 
mature judgment that means much to your 
true musician. The audience was large and 
its applause energetic. W. 


Pollikoff Plays Gould Concerto 
Max Pollikoff, violinist. Louis Kievman, 
viola player, assisting artist. Jascha Zayde, 


accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 31, even- 
ing : 
GEOR. bicbehottieees0seseaseseden Bach- Nachez 
Sy mphonie SNC URIR a 66s 0.0 60655550003 Mozart 
Violin Concerto..................Morton Gould 
RE A Se ORE Pollikoff 
Gavotte (from the ‘Classical’ Symphony) 
Prokofieff 
Danse Russe (from ‘Petruchka’) 
Stravinsky -Dushkin 
NE cp Cette Cita ieenveiate Gaillard-Gautier 
SIERO TH Bikiccceccsscicseess Paganini-Auer 


A new and brilliantly written concerto 
by Morton Gould and a too-seldom-heard 
masterpiece by Mozart added zest to Mr. 
Pollikoff’s recital. The Gould Violin Con- 
certo, which had its first performance on 
this occasion, is a tense, polytonal com- 
position, full of rhythmic and harmonic in- 
genuities. Its sections are called ‘Fast 
and Spirited’, ‘Chant’, ‘Cadenza’ and 
‘Dance’, but it is neither popular nor pro- 
grammatic in character. Not only does 
the work seem to hang together logically, 
but in several sections, especially in the 
‘Chant’, it expresses a highly sophisticated 
lyricism. At first hearing, it made the im- 
pression of a carefuly conceived composi- 
tion, despite its erratic qualities of style 
and lack of extended development. Mr. 
Pollikoff, ably seconded by Mr. Zayde, 
played it with authority and obvious de- 
votion. 

Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante for vio- 
lin and viola was suavely played by Mr. 
Pollikoff and Mr. Kievman, the passages 
of dialogue between the two instruments 
being especially notable for finish and ease 


Frank Sheridan 


Isabel and Silvio Scionti 


of execution. Their performance lacked 
something of Mozartean sparkle, however, 
nor did they give the Andante its full 
measure of lyricism. Mr. Zayde did all that 
he could in the thankless task of substitut- 
ing for the orchestra, playing with tact and 
skill which he maintained throughout the 
evening. Mr. Pollikoff played the Bach 
Partita briskly and with technical clarity. 
His tone was expressive, though lacking 
at times in warmth. A first performance 
of his own ‘Soliloquy’ introduced the final 
group. The audience was large and cor- 
dial. 


Sheridan Begins Mozart-Brahms Series 


Frank Sheridan, pianist; Town Hall, 
Nov. 2, evening: 
Fantasia in D Minor; Rondo in A Minor, 


Gigue in G, Fantasia in C Minor, Sonata in 

Ry BE ca vecannhansedeneeinssnssesian Mozart 

Rhapsody in G Minor, Op. 79, No. 2; Inter- 

mezzo in B Flat, Op. 76, No. 4; Ballade in 

D Minor, Op. 10, No. 1; Capriccio in C, 

Op. 76, No. 8; Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5 

Brahms 

At this recital, the first of a series of 
three projected programs devoted to the 
music of Mozart and Brahms, Mr. Sheri- 
dan gave his listeners an opportunity to 
hear a number of the more important of 
the keyboard works of both composers. 
Although Mozart and Brahms are repre- 
sented upon almost all pianist’s programs, 
a series devoted entirely to their music 
offers the less frequent opportunity to con- 
trast large groups of their compositions 
at one sweep. 

The Mozart works, played 
first half of the program, 
composer’s deeper vein, 
formance Mr. Sheridan brought those at- 
tributes of earnestness, technical ability 
without vain display, and thorough musi- 
cianship, which mark his playing. There 
were moments when some passages might 
have had more sparkle, perhaps a great- 
ere clarity of touch, but these were few, 
and none could quibble over his perform- 
ance of the G Major Gigue, or of the 
slow movement of the concerto, indeed of 
the concerto as a whole. 

The Brahms music enlisted, it seemed, 
his deeper sympathies; here was the op- 
portunity for the pianist to reveal that 
ardor and intensity that mark his per- 
formances. Mr. Sheridan’s interpretations 
were realized with a fine regard for de- 
tails of phrasing and shading, abetted by 
virtuosity. In the Brahms those musi- 
cianly qualities that plumb the depths of 
a composition, seeking the intent and pro- 
founder meanings of the composer, were 
constantly in evidence and Mr. Sheridan's 
audience was not backward in realizing 
the integrity of his performances. W. 


upon the 
were in that 
and to their per- 


Silvio and Isabel Scionti Give Recital 
Silvio and Isabel Scionti, 


duo-pianists. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 


2, evening : 


Concerto Grosso in D Minor....Vivaldi-Saar 
PVGEEOO 86 TE DERI. ccccccccccccces Bach-Saar 
‘Sheep May Safely SS aa Bach-Howe 
‘Tesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’.. Bach-Hess 
Passacaglia and Fugue............ Bach-Saar 
Waltz (irom ‘Alt Wien’); ‘Little Siren and 


the Bluefish’ (Sea Fable) 


Castelnuovo- Tedesco 


ry, a eee Lora Aborn 
DL: niktneusdiednidihadkn ue hiaabte Sowerby 
Fox Trot; Three Puppet Pieces Casella 
SURE Uiukdusn didn snuubsesinnvens Lecuona 


Two piano playing poses special prob- 
lems on both the technical and on the in- 
terpretative sides, but Mr. and Mrs 
Scionti have solved them with complete 
success, as this recital attested. In dy- 
namics, in shading and touch, in tempo, 
their playing was so co-ordinated that the 
listener did not think of them as two pian- 





ists but as one. The Saar arrangement of 
the magnificent Vivaldi concerto would 
have been even more enjoyable had it re- 
mained true to the style of the music, tak- 
ing a hint from Bach’s organ version. In 
this, as in all the Bach arrangements, the 
soloists played with scrupulous care for 
thematic emphasis and rhythmic flow. 
There is a temptation to play this music 
for sheer sound, to let its structural pat- 
ern become merely decorative, but as the 
recital progressed, this was increasingly 
overcome. 

The arrangements by Mary Howe of 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’ and by Myra 
Hess of ‘Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring’ 
belong to the most felicitous that have 
been made. The Saar version of the E 
Major Prelude had some very question- 
able additions in it, but the Passacaglia 
arrangement is truer to the original and 
was deeply impressive. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scionti built the fugue to a tremendous, 
almost orchestral climax, without forcing 
piano dynamics beyond their natural ca- 
pacity. Had there been less of the piquant, 
technically ingenious works which filled 
the second half of the program, they would 
have been more effective. The Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco Waltz was pretty enough, but the 
‘Sea Fable’ was a disappointment, despite 
its Debussian reminiscences. Neither the 
Aborn Fugue nor the somewhat more in- 
teresting Sowerby Prelude seemed impor- 
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Ballet Russe poy Three Premieres 


SPCR EAR ret ew 
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A Scene from 


HE world premiere of ‘Bogatyri’ 

(‘Heroes’), the fourth new work 
of the season to be created by Leonide 
Massine, was given on the evening of 
October 20 in the tenure of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

The legend closely parallels the ‘Coq 
d’Or’ of Fokine, and is perhaps de- 
signed as its successor in the company’s 
repertoire. The most striking things 
about the work, which proved in real- 
ity to be a wedding-cake ballet-panto- 
mime, were its sets and costumes de- 
signed and painted by Natalie Gont- 
charova. It was almost impossible to 
keep tally of the number used, so rap- 
idly were scenes. shifted, curtains 
dropped and props used. All were riot- 
ous in color, costumes and scenes both, 
in the now legendary Russian manner. 
The score was a synthesis of music by 
Borodin, employing music from his Sec- 
ond Symphony, the unfinished Sym- 
phony in A Minor, and the Nocturne 
from the Second String Quartet. Efrem 
Kurtz conducted the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra. 


Work Moves with Alacrity 


After the prologue is pared to reason 
able length it should fit in better with 
the following scenes: ‘Before the Walls 
of Kiev’, ‘In the Tartar Camp’, ‘In a 
Forest Clearing’, ‘The Ogre’s En- 
chanted Garden’, and a ‘Room in the 
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‘Don Juan’ 


Palace at Kiev’—all of which proceeded 
with sufficient dexterity to retain the be- 
holder’s interest. 

Principals were Mia Slavenska as An- 
astachiuska, who danced with great spirit 
and verve; Yura Zoritch as Khan, Igor 
Youskevitch as Aloysha Popovitch; Fred- 
eric Franklin, as the heroic Dobryna Niki- 
tisch, who battles the ogre and wins the 
Princess ; Nina Theilade, and various other 
soldiers, ladies-in-waiting, handmaidens, 
demons, pilgrims, and Nathalie Krassovska 
who danced brilliantly as the Tartar prin- 
cess. 

The entire work is so opulent, fast-paced 
and thronged with scenes and characters, 
that it dazzles the onlooker, and perhaps 
that is the best that may be said of it. 
It fulfills its function—that of entertain- 
ment, to the hilt. For this, Massine, who 
is the author of all this whirlwind move- 
ment, is to be thanked. 

‘Les Sylphides’ with Serge Lifar replac- 
ingYouskevitch, preceded the ‘Bogatyri’ 
and ‘Gaité Parisienne’ concluded the eve- 
ning. 

Lifar’s ‘Icare’ Performed 

On Oct. 21 the particular novelty danced 
was Serge Lifar’s ‘Icare’, which received 
its American premiere. The author of the 
work danced the title role, acquitting him- 
self in the Greek legend of the man who 
flew into the sun until the sun melted the 
wax on his wings, in telling fashion. Marc 
Platoff was the Dedalus, assisted by Mlles. 
Rostova, Franca, Lauet and Rosson, and 
Messrs. Kokitch, Kirbos, Skibine and Ivan- 
gin. ‘Les Sylphides’ and ‘Bogatyri’ were 
repeated. In ‘Icare’ the accompaniment was 
that of percussion instruments, the music 
for which was written by Lifar and or- 
chestrated by J. E. Sgyfer. 

The final novelty of the season, given 
on Oct. 22, was Gluck’s ‘Don Juan’ by G. 

Angiolini, as adapted by Eric Allatini 
and Michel Fokine. Much of the music 
had been lost and was only recently dis- 
covered in London and pieced together for 
the present production. 

The work proved to be dramatic and to 
possess much of the savour of the eigh- 
teenth century. Its basis apparently is pan- 
tomime, but pantomime blended with 
brilliant choreographic material. The em- 
ployment of a two-level stage visually 
enhanced the ballet. Michel Panaieff was 
an admirable Don Juan, and Jeannette 
Lauret and Jean Lazvinsky were effective 
as Donna Elvira and her father, respective- 
lv. Other dancers were Roland Guerard, 
Simon Semenoff and Nathalie Krassovska. 
The décor was by Mariano Andreu. Ana 
tol Fistoulari conducted. 

Fokine’s ‘Carnaval’ to the Schumann 
music was danced on Oct. 24 for the first 
time this season, and ‘Petrushka’, which 
had also been given in other years, was 
offered for the first time during this sea- 
son on Oct. 28. W. 


‘PRINCE IGOR’ GIVEN 
IN BROOKLYN SERIES 


Palmer and Greenwell Sing in 
Opera at Academy of Music 
—Operetta Performed 


BrooKtyn, Nov. 2.—The Institute 
of Arts and Sciences opened its ‘Music 
and the Dance’ series at the Academy 
of Music on Oct. 24 with a perform- 
ance in entirety of Borodin’s ‘Prince 
Igor’. All seats were sold and standees 
legion. Eugene Fuerst conducted. 
Marie Yakevleff prepared the ballet 
spectacles and Beniamino Altieri was 
in charge of stage direction. 

This was an occasion marking musical 
history in Brooklyn, for it was the first 
time that Borodin’s operatic work has 
been given in the borough. The perform- 
ance accentuated much of the mediaeval 
Russian atmosphere that permeates the 
score. Jeanne Palmer as Yaraslavna 
and Gean Greenwell as Prince Igor 
were among the outstanding vocalists of 
the evening. Valya Valentinoff was 
justly featured as the chief warrior of 
the stirring Polovetzian dances. 

The Institute’s first recital in a sched- 
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uled series of five devoted to chamber 
music, was held in the Academy’s music 
hall on Oct. 15. A dual harpsichord 
program was presented with Ernst Vic- 
tor Wolff and Ralph Kirkpatrick at the 
instruments of classic lineage, assisted 
by a quintet of strings. Two Bach con- 
certos, a suite by Jakob Schieffelhut and 
three pieces by Francois Couperin made 
up the program. This olden music with 
its august gayeties and grave cantabile, 
constantly maintains the manifest line 
of beauty. Its elucidation by the partici- 
pating groups of players was true to 
essential technical and _ interpretative 
exactions. 

Public interest, as indicated by audi- 
ences of good size and_ enthusiasm, 
brought substantial patronage to the 
Federal Theatre’s Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta series at the Academy of Music, 
spaced on dates from Sept. 19 to Oct. 
29. The prices were moderate and the 
productions meritorious. On the list 
were “The Mikado’, ‘Iolanthe’, “The 
Gondoliers’, ‘Trial by Jury’, and 
‘Pinafore’, all under the musical direc- 
tion of Harry W. Meyer. Bearing the 
brunt of the principal roles in these sev- 
eral works were Vera Bernard, Vera 
Meyers, Rosa Rubenstein, Marie Rus- 
sell, James A. Brown, Tom Collins, 
John Hendricks, Aubrey Yates and Wil- 
liam Zinnell. FeLt1x Deyo 
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Alma Gluck Dies 
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After Long Illness 
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LMA GLUCK, formerly one of 

America’s most popular concert so- 
pranos, and a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera from 1909 to the close of the season 
of 1912-1913, died in hospital on Oct. 27, 
after a long illness, in her fifty-fifth year. 
In private life she was the wife of the 
violinist, Efrem Zimbalist. 

Born Reba Fiersohn in Bucharest, May 
11, 1884, she was brought to America as 
a small child. Her early life was a humble 
one in New York’s lower East Side, but 
she attended public schools, the Normal 
School, now Hunter College, and later 
went to Union Coilege in Schenectady, 
N. Y. After her graduation, she worked 
as a stenographer in a law office, and 
shortly afterwards married Bernard Gluck. 

It was not until after her marriage that 
she undertook the cultivation of her voice. 
After several years under Arturo Buzzi- 
Peccia, she was engaged for the Metro- 
politan under circumstances which her 
daughter, Marcia Davenport utilized in her 
recent novel, ‘Of Lena Geyer’. Buzzi-Peccia 
was anxious to bring his pupil to the notice 
of Gatti-Casazza, then in his second year 
at the head of the Metropolitan, and 
Arturo Toscanini, its chief conductor. The 
story was told that the singing teacher 
invited them to dinner at his house and 
by a pre-arrangement, the soprano came 
for a lesson afterwards which the teacher 
pretended to have forgotten. The two 
leading spirits of the opera house were so 
struck by the girl’s singing that she was 
immediately engaged. 


Debut in Massenet’s ‘Werther’ 


She made her debut in the secondary role 
of Sophie in Massenet’s ‘Werther’ given 
by the Metropolitan company in the New 
Theatre, on Nov. 16, 1909, with Geraldine 
Farrar in the role of Charlotte, and Ed- 
mond Clement making his American debut 
in the title role. Her first role of im- 
portance was that of the Happy Shade in 
Toscanini’s revival of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ on 
Nov. 23, of the same year, with Louise 
Homer in the title role. She also sang 
Ortemia in Flotow’s ‘Alessandro Stradella’ 
with Leo Slezak, on Feb. 4, 1910, and 
Chloe in Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame’, said 
to be the first Russian opera to have a 
stage performance in New York, on March 
5. She was the Freia of all the per- 
formances of ‘Das Rheingold’ that season 
and the three following seasons. In Balti- 
more, she appeared as Marguerite for the 
first time and also sang Nedda. 

When Gluck’s ‘Armide’ was chosen as 
the opening work of the season of 1910- 
1911, with Olive Fremstad and Caruso in 
the leading roles, Mme. Gluck “doubled” 
in the roles of Lucinde and Un Pilaisir. 
Other roles in which she appeared were 
Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ and Jane in ‘Ger- 
mania’, 

At the close of the season of 1912-1913, 
it was announced that Mme. Gluck, in spite 
of her excellent work at the opera house, 
would no longer be a member of the com- 
pany and would give all her time to con- 
cert singing in which she had already 
created a wide popularity for herself. 


Popular Phonograph Artist 


The simger quickly became one of the 
most sought-after artists in America and 
her phonograph records attained a phe- 
nomenal sale. It was said that only those 
of Caruso and John McCormack exceeded 
hers. The disc of Bland’s ‘Carry Me Back 
to Ol Virginny’ alone is rumored to have 
sold over one million pressings. 

Having divorced her first husband in 
1912, she married Mr. Zimbalist in London 
on June 15, 1914. They appeared frequently 
in joint-recitals and he often played her 
accompaniments, but following her second 
marriage, she appeared less and less fre- 
quently in public. The reason given was 
that she preferred home life and the care 
of her three children to the inconveniences 
of a public career. She once told the writer 
that she frequently felt the urge to return 
to the concert stage, but decided that it 
was not possible for two in a family to 





Alma Gluck as the Happy Shade in 
Gluck's 'Orfeo' 


have musical careers. Nevertheless, in 
1925, she attempted a come-back in a re- 
cital in the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York. The voice was as fine as ever, but 
the nervous strain of a _re-appearance 
militated against her success and she de- 
cided to retire permanently. Her marriage 
was an exceedingly happy one as is evinced 
by the fact that she once traveled from 
New York to Japan to spend forty-eight 
hours with Zimbalist, who was on an 
Oriental tour, and then returned imme- 
diately to New York. 

Alma Gluck’s success was founded as 
much on personality as on vocal ability. 
While the voice was a fine one, of excellent 
quality and range and well produced, it 
was not a remarkable one. She did how- 
ever, learn to exert charm over her 
audiences and made each listener feel that 
he or she was the one person to whom 
she was singing. Practically every appear- 
ance she made resulted in one or more 
re-engagements, and there were certain 
songs such as Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum’ 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Song of India’, 
which latter she introduced to this country, 
that she made peculiarly her own. 

Following her retirement as a singer, 
she continued her musical activities in 
other ways. She was a founder of the 
American Woman’s Association, and con- 
tributed to the support of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund and the Yorkville Music 
School Settlement. She was one of the 
founders of the American Guild of Musical 
Artists and was a vice-president at the 
time of her death. She was also an early 
patron of and deeply interested in the 
Musical Art String Quartet. 

Her daughter by her first marriage, 
now the wife of Russell Davenport, 
has made a place for herself in literary 
America not only through critical work, 
but also as the author of a biography of 
Mozart and the aforementioned best-selling 
novel, ‘Of Lena Geyer’. Her other chil- 
dren, by her second marriage, are Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet and Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 


J. A. H. 





Léon Laffite 
Paris, Oct. 15.—Léon Laffite, operatic 
tenor, died here last month. He was born 
in 1875, and made his debut at the Opéra 
in 1898, and thereafter sang for fifteen 
vears at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels. He retired in 1924. 
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Eva Tetrazzini Campanini 


SALSOMAGGIORE, Italy, Oct. 28.— Eva 
Tetrazzini Campanini, soprano, widow of 
Cleofonte Campanini, the eminent operatic 
conductor, and sister of Luisa Tetrazzini, 
coloratura scprano, died here yesterday in 
her seventy-seventh year. 

Eva Tetrazzini was born in Milan, in 
March, 1862, being nine years older than 
her sister. She studied with Ceccherini at 
the Musical Institute in Florence, and 
made her debut in that city as Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’ in 1882. She then sang in Bar- 
celona, Madrid and Santiago di Cuba. 
Returning to Europe, she sang Adelia in 
*‘ A Masked Ball’ at the Paris Opéra, with 
Maurel. After further appearances in 
Italy, she made a tour of South and North 
America. While on this tour she appeared 
as Desdemona in the first performance in 
America of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ at the New 
York Academy of Music in a company 
of which Italo Campanini, later her 
brother-in-law, was impresario and leading 
tenor. The performance took place on 
April 6, 1888. On her return to Europe, 
she sang in Nice, Lisbon, at Covent Garden 
in London, in Madrid and at La Scala. 
On her marriage to Cleofonte Campanini 
in 1890, she retired from the stage. She 
did, however, emerge to make one more 
appearance, as Madeleine in a performance 
of ‘Andrea Chenier’ given as a benefit for 
her husband at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, where he was chief 
conductor, on March 27, 1908. Mr. Cam- 
panini died in Chicago, while general direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Association, on 
Dec. 19, 1919. Among roles in which she 
was heard, were Aida, Selika, Valentine 
in ‘Les Huguenots’, Norma, Rachel in ‘La 
Tuive’, Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’, in ‘La 
Forza del Destino’, ‘La Gioconda’ and ‘La 
Favorita’, and Margherita in ‘Mefistofele’. 

May Irwin 

May Irwin, America’s premiere singing 
comedienne for three or four decades, died 
at her home in New York on Oct. 22, in 
her seventy-seven year. Born in Whitby, 
Ontario, June 27, 1862, she and her sister, 
though named Campbell, were billed for 
their first theatrical engagement in 1875, as 
“Flo and May Irwin”. With the exception 
of about three years when she was a mem- 
ber of Augustin Daly’s company then at its 
height, she devoted her career to musical 
comedy, revue and vaudeville. Her voice 
was a good one and she is said to have 
been advised to cultivate it for a serious 
musical career. Many popular songs owed 
nation-wide popularity to her singing of 
them. She retired in 1925. 


MANHATTAN CENTRE 
IS SCENE OF OPERA 


New York Grand Opera Company 
Gives ‘Traviata’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Butterfly’, During Tenure 


The three works given in the tenure 
of the New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Amadeo Passeri, director, at the 
redecorated Manhattan Opera Centre on 
Oct. 24, 25 and 26 were, in order, ‘La 
Traviata’, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Madama 
Butterfly’. Cesare Sodero conducted 
‘Traviata’ and ‘Butterfly’ and Gabriele 
Simeoni, the ‘Rigoletto’. Beniamino 
Altieri was the stage director for all 
three works. 

Cosma Vullo sang Violetta in the 
opening ‘Traviata’, Pino Bontempi, the 
role of Alfredo; Mario Cozzi, Giorgio: 
Mildred Ippolito, Flora; Helen Corbi, 
Annina; Robert Ferretti, Gastone; Paul 
Farber, the roles of Barone and Mar- 
chese; and Luigi Valenti, the Doctor. 
Incidental dances were by the New 
York Grand Opera Corps de Ballet. 
Allis Kellerman, premiere danseuse, and 
Maria Yakovleff, ballet mistress. 


Chapman and Royer Heard 


In the second work, Joseph Royer 
sang the part of Rigoletto; Dorothy 
Chapman, Gilda; Alfredo Scardelli, the 
Duke; Lorenzo Alvari, Sparafucile, and 
Georgia Standing, Maddalena. Other 
roles were taken by Miss Ippolito, 
Messrs. Valenti, Farber, Ferretti, Al- 
fredo Nelli, and Helen Corbi. 

The performances of ‘Butterfly’ en- 
listed the experienced services of Anne 
Roselle, in the title part, Mario Ricci, 
as Pinkerton; Miss Standing as Suzuki; 
Giuseppe Interrante as Sharpless, and 
in lesser roles, Miss Ippolito, Messrs. 
Ferretti, Valenti, and Faber. 

On Oct. 27, the company announced 
that it had been forced to cancel the re- 
mainder of its series owing to the re- 
fusal of Commissioner Paul Moss to 
grant a license to the building for the 
presentation of opera. Mr. Passeri, 
general director, considered the owners 
of the building responsible, since they 
had not made the necessary backstage 
alterations for compliance with build- 
ing and fire laws. 





Society of Professional Musicians Holds 
Contest 

The Society of Professional Musicians 
is holding a contest for a new composi- 
tion for chamber orchestra. The prize 
will be $100 in cash and a performance 
of the winning composition at the so- 
ciety’s second annual Town Hall Con- 
cert on April 12, 1939. The composi- 
tion must be from fifteen to twenty 
minutes in length and for no more than 
eighteen men. The contest is open to 
all composers living in the United States. 
Compositions should be sent in before 
Feb. 15, 1939, to the Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians, 234 West 13th 
Street, New York City. Manuscripts 
must be submitted under a pseudonym 
with a sealed envelope containing the 
composer’s real name and address. 





A Correction 

The title of the new opera company 
recently organized in Philadelphia is 
Philadelphia Opera Company, not the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, as 
it was mistakenly listed in the Oct. 25 
issue of Mustcat America. Sylvan 
Levin is musical director and C. David 
Hocker, manager. 
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tant additions to the two-piano repertoire, 
despite brilliant and convincing playing by 
Mr. and Mrs. Scionti. In the Casella 
pieces, the players revealed a flare for 
sparkling colors and sophisticated rhythms 
which made one regret that they had not 
found better musical material in which to 
display it. After a virtuosic performance 
of the Malaguefia by Lecuona they added 
encores, culminating in the lush but ever- 
enjoyable ‘Blue Danube’ in the Schulz- 
Evler-Chasins version. The audience was 
of good size and enthusiastic. 
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Kate Keith Field Gives Recital in 
The Town Hall 

Kate Keith Field, soprano, who gave a 
post-seasonal recital last May in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, made a more 
formal appearance in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 20, with Milford Snell 
at the piano. The possessor of a voice of 
modest calibre but agreeable quality, her 
singing is best adapted to intimate songs 
in an intimate atmosphere. In works of 
this character her work gave pleasure, but 
arias by Bach and Handel as well as one 
of the mighty outpourings of Constanze in 
Mozart’s ‘Die Entfiihrung’ (sung, for some 
reason, in Italian) as well as the over- 
worked air of Lia from Debussy’s 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ are a trifle out of her 
line at present. Two songs by Marx, 
‘Nocturne’ and ‘Der Beschiedene Schafer’ 
were among her best performances, and 
Strauss’s ‘Morgen’ was well received. Mr. 
Snell’s accompaniments were excellent. 


Clara Rockmore Gives a Theremin 
Recital 


The theremin, a product of this ma- 
terialistic age, was the instrument used 
by Clara Rockmore in her recital at the 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 27, 
proving that even this, a scientific era, 
can add to the sum of humanity’s artistic 
benefits. Miss Rockmore was ably assisted 
at the piano by Nadia Reisenberg. 

The thereminist also proved in this re- 
cital that her instrument need no longer 
be regarded as a curiosity upon the con- 
cert platform, but that it may be listened 
to for the sake of its own tone and capa- 
bilities. This was in large measure thanks 
to her playing, which in the Nardini Con- 
certo in E Minor, and the Franck Sonata 
in A, was masterful. 

One of the charges that have frequently 
been brought against the. theremin and 
with some emphasis, was that it was im- 
possible for it to encompass music marked 
in rapid tempo with the same clarity and 
precision a virtuoso violinist or ’cellist, 
could evoke from his instrument. That 
theory was neatly dispatched by Miss 
Rockmore upon this occasion, for in the 
final movement of the Nardini Concerto, 
Allegro giocoso, she must have dispelled 
the last doubts of the most case-hardened 
conservative in her audience. She again 
demonstrated its wide dynamic range and 
in slower movements, where this factor 
was most observable, played with com- 
pelling artistry. She is apparently a vir- 
tuoso in her chosen field. 

The last half of her program included 
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music by Achron, Tchaikovsky, Ravel and 

Korngold. Her audience was large and 

hearty in its approval of her performances. 
W. 


Musical Art Quartet Offers Slavic 
Program 
The Musical Art Quartet, Sascha Jacob- 
sen and Paul Bernard, violins; William 
Hymanson, viola, and Marie Roemaet- 
Rosanoff, ‘cello. Town Hall, Oct. 30, 
evening : 


Ee es cecanieccasessetee Johann Zach 
martet in EE Fiat, Op. Sl.......seccses Dvorak 
FD ere Glazunoff 

(In memory of Alma Gluck Zimbalist) 
Oa Gliére 
‘Meditation’, Op. 35 from Quartet in A, Op. aA 

Su 
SD. Guaad ovdunisccennebonnes Stravinsky 
Slain ha ehseseccnccacgectevs Tansman 


The second in the historical series of 
five concerts constructed according to 
nationalities or groups of nations, was 
devoted by the Musical Art Quartet to 
music by Slavic composers. 

The work by Zach, who was born in 
1699 and died in 1773, proved to be an 
amiable composition, not profound music- 
ally, but possessing a grace and spirit that 
recommended it to its hearers. It was 
played with a notable verve and charm. 
The performance of the quartet throughout 
the evening was wholly praiseworthy and 
the individual artists impressed by warmth 
of tone and the lucid treatment accorded 
details, none of which seemed to escape 
their vigilance. The Dvorak work offered 
a contrast by virtue of its intensely 
patriotic and national spirit. The Glazu- 
noff music was performed, according to 
the program note, “in loving memory of 
Alma Gluck Zimbalist,” an early patron of 
the ensemble. W. 


Mary Bothwell Gives Debut Recital 

Mary Bothwell, a Canadian soprano 
hitherto unknown to New York, gave her 
debut recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 1, with Stuart Ross at 
the piano. 

Beginning with ‘Sommi Dei’ from Han- 
del’s ‘Radamisto’, Miss Rothwell sang an 
Italian group ending with ‘Non mi Dir’ 
from ‘Don Giovanni’. The .econd group 
was in German, by Brahms, Wagner, 
Strauss and Marx. This she followed with 
six of the Brahms ‘Zigeunerlieder’ and 
closed with a group including Kramer’s 
‘Alle Dinge Haben Sprache’, Veracini’s 
Pastorale from ‘Rodelinda’ and songs by 
Russotto and Warren. 

That Miss Bothwell’s voice is one of 
fine natural texture was evidenced when 
she did not urge it beyond its native limits. 
At other times, particularly in the high 
register it sounded pushed and the quality 
grew edgy. Her interpretative sense was 
above the average and this enabled her to 
create definitely interesting effects. A ten- 
dency towards unnecessary accelerandos 
and ritardandos seemed unadvisable. Both 
Wagner’s ‘Traume’ and Strauss’s Stand- 
chen were well done and the audience de- 
manded repetitions which Miss Bothwell 
was sufficiently the artist to resist. H. 


Canadian Choir Appears in Town Hall 

The Canadian Choir of Brantford, Ont., 
Frederic Lord, conductor, an ensemble con- 
sisting of forty-eight mixed voices, gave 
a concert in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 28. Alice Monture was at the 
piano. 

The chorus, which visited New York 
a year ago, again impressed its hear- 
ers. Obviously, Mr. Lord has not spared 
pains to make this a pliant chorus, well- 
trained and responsive to his every ges- 
ture. The tone was admirably controlled, 
though perhaps at its best in full-voiced 
passages. Where a piano was required 
the tone became thin and individual voices 
were thready in the texture. 

Opening the concert with ‘My Country 
’Tis of Thee’, for which the audience 
arose, the printed program began at 
Parry’s chorus ‘Descend, ye Nine!’ and 
continued with Weelkes’s madrigal ‘As 
Vesta was from Latmos Hill Descend- 
ing’. As an encore, the chorus sang the 
‘Echoe Song’ by Orlandus Lassus, par- 
ticularly revealing in this work the ex- 
cellent balance and integration of the 
various choirs. 


A group for women’s voices alone in- 
cluded Strauss’s ‘Traum durch die Dam- 
merung’ arranged by V. Harris, which 
unfortunately did not prove grateful; the 
more kind old French dance song ‘Mar- 
boton va t’a l’iau’, arranged by Ferrai, and 
the part-song ‘How should I your true 
love know from another?’, by Burrows, 
arranged by the conductor, a_ touching 
and lovely piece, very well sung. Part- 
songs by Delius, Bantock, Warrell, Carey 
and Wolf, the conductor's own work 
‘Windy Nights’, for men’s voices, and a 
group of folksongs, concluded the pro- 
gram which was attended by an audience 
of fair size and fairer disposition. 


Kolisch Quartet Plays New Works 


Through the courtesy of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Kolisch Quartet, 
Rudolf Kolisch and Felix Kuhner, violins, 
Eugen Lehner, viola, and Benar Heifetz, 
‘cello, played three new works heard at the 
Pittsfield Festival in September at the 
main branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary on the evening of Nov. 1. The con- 
cert included Anton von Webern’s Quartet, 
Op. 28; Frederick Jacobi’s ‘Hagiographa’, 
three Biblical narratives for string quartet 
and piano, in which Irene Jacobi joined the 
Kolisch Quartet; and Louis Gruenberg’s 
Quartet No. 2, Op. 40. All of the works 
are dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. The 
Webern quartet is filled with strange, and 
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seemingly aimless, pizzicati and halts, nor 
does it reward the listener with anything 
resembling a melody or thematic thread. 
Despite a devoted performance by the 
quartet, it left one in a state of boredom 
and dissatisfaction. Mr. Jacobi’s narra- 
tives have the figures of Job, Ruth and 
Joshua as programmatic background, but 
they are written in the spirit of chamber 
music. In fact, it is rather their skillful 
handling than their emotional or dramatic 
coloring which commands special note. The 
overlong, but technically resourceful, 
Gruenberg quartet brought the evening to 
a close. An audience which overtaxed the 
seating capacity of the art gallery, where 
the recital was held, applauded the Kolisch 
players and Mrs. Jacobi heartily. 


MADELEINE ECKHARDT, soprano. Cor- 
inne Wolerson, accompanist. Midtown 
Music Hall, Oct. 25, evening. Arias from 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘Mignon’, 
and Marguerite’s scena from ‘Faust’, the 
last, in costume. Songs in German, French 
and English. 





Heinz Unger Returning for Second Visit 

Heinz Unger, conductor, recently 
sailed from England for his second visit 
to the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Unger will again conduct the Toronto 
Symphony this season, during Novem- 
ber. Before returning to England to ful- 
fill engagements he will spend a fort- 
night in New York. 
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German Opera, Before Ceas- 
ing Activities, Gives ‘Luisa 
Miller’ by Verdi, ‘Salome’ and 
Offenbach’s ‘Brigands’—Rankl, 
Zweig and Schick Conduct 


By H. H. StrucKkENscHMDDT 


PRAGUE, Oct. 26. 


N spite of political tension in the 
| Czechoslovakian capital, in spite 
of war-fever and air-raid rehear- 
sals, the Prague opera houses have be- 
gun a busy season. The upbeat of the 
events was made by the re-introduction 
of Richard Strauss’s ‘Salome’ to the 
German Opera. The work had not been 
in the repertory for some years. In its 
audacity it has lost nothing during the 
thirty-odd years of its existence. The 
creative powers of the revolutionary are 
still obvious in the score. 

The performance grouped the best 
forces of the German Opera about a 
guest; Ella Flesch, formerly of the 
Vienna State Opera, who sang the title 
role. Her dramatic soprano, rich in 
nuance, encompassed high and low reg- 
isters with equal intensity of tone. 
There was a lack of warmth in her de- 
livery, and hysterical passages were 
better sung than lyrical ones, but for 
Salome, as Oscar Wilde conceived, and 
Richard Strauss composed her, this is 
perhaps an advantage. As an actress 
and dancer, too, Mme. Flesch revealed 
an artistry that made her the center of 
the performance. Adolf Fischer sang 
Herod with intelligence and vocal abil- 
ity; Lydia Kindermann as Herodias, 
Josef Schwartz as a pompous Joch- 
anaan, Kurt Baum as the lyrical Narra- 
both, Elisabeth Wanka as the page, and 
a brilliantly turned Jews’ quintet com- 
pleted the ensemble. 


Rank! Conducts with Power 


Karl Rankl proved a congenial con- 
ductor; he revives its aggression of 
style and increases the shock of effect 
by an almost brutal dynamism. In the 
direction of the scenes by Dr. Friedrich 
Schramm, Biblical atmosphere is excel- 
lently blended with a desire for power- 
ful realism, by which the dramatic ac- 
tion is emphasized. The dance scene 
was Captivating in effect. 

Some days later the German Opera 
House brought forth Verdi’s ‘Luisa 
Miller.’ The Schiller subject of ‘Kabale 
und Liebe’ remains a poor adaptation, 
but the piéce de resistance of the opera 
is a magnificently constructed last act 
in which the inspiration of the still 
relatively young Verdi triumphantly 
manifests itself. The whole work is 
based upon its two main roles: Luisa 
and Ferdinand (or Rodolfo, as Verdi 
puts it). In the Prague performance 
they were very well represented. The 
title role, one of the most difficult Verdi 
ever wrote, was sung by Christiana 
Eftimiades with an astonishingly per- 
fect tone. The intricate coloraturas of 
the first aria as well as the dramatic 
climaxes of the last, the equilibrium of 
the ensembles and the problems of play- 
ing, were mastered with admirable 
elasticity and concentration. The voice 
still wants some training, but the 
achievement merited high praise 


Number of Scenes Reduced 


Kurt Baum sang Ferdinand, 
bining material and craft in a rare de- 
gree: Lydia Kindermann as the duchess 
Josef Hagen as the humanely. sympa- 
thetic Miller, Magnus Andersen as the 
president and Julius Guttmann as Wurm, 


com- 
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Fritz Zweig, Who Conducted ‘Luisa Miller’ in 
Prague's German Opera House 


as the minister dominated the third act 
with his virile elegance. Ruth Kuthan 
was an excellent Spanish princess. 
Anton Schmerzenreich, Max Schopper, 
Karl Padlesak and Julius Guttmann 
sang humorous roles. At the desk was the 
young conductor Hans Georg Schick, 
a brilliant, quick and precise connois- 
seur of the Offenbach style. 


‘Katja Kabanova’ Revived 


In the Czech National Theatre a revival 
of ‘Katja Kabanova’ was the first theatrical 
event in a scheduled series of festive per- 
formances in memory of Leos Janaéek. 
The great Czech musician who died ten 
years ago in Moravska Ostrava, has proved 
himself one of the outstanding figures in 
the music of the Twentieth Century. His 
art is still much disputed, even in his 
country where some regard him as an 
artistic outsider and an odd personality; 
but that does not alter the fact that his 
creations are of the highest musical value. 

“Katja Kabanova’ in its tragic and sombre 
power is one of the most impressive rev- 
elations of Slavonic musical spirit. The 
libretto is a free adaptation of the Russian, 
A. N. Ostrowsky’s ‘Thunderstorm,’ for 
which the young Tchaikovsky composed an 
overture. Katja, the young wife of Tichon 
Kabanov, during a journey of her husband, 
falls in love with the young teacher Boris. 
Her conscience oppresses her and one night, 
during a thunderstorm, she confesses her 
sin to her husband Tichon, who, abetted in 





Am Interior View of the German Opera House in Prague 


Czech National Theatre Offers 
‘Katja Kabanova’ in Memory 
of Leos Janacek, Led by Tal- 
ich—Marita Farell Heard as 
Guest Singer in Mozart Work 


his hardness by his mother, a jealous 
woman, sends the capable wife away. In 
despair she throws herself into the river. 
This outline includes a number of marvel- 
lous love scenes and psychologically fa- 
miliar pictures. Janaéek’s art consists of 
an incredible ability to subtly illustrate 
these situations musically. Vocally, the 
music follows the words in a manner which 
seems magical; a high degree of natural- 
ism has been achieved, and that almost 
without any use of folklore quotations. 
Janaéek’s music is a paradoxical combina- 
tion of life-power and deep melancholy, a 
melancholy which has nothing in common 
with Debussy’s spleen or with Tchaikov- 
sky’s nostalgia. 


Talich Praised as Conductor 


In the interpretation of this music, which 
may be called a quintessence of the 
Slavonic soul, Vaclay Talich again re- 
vealed his genius. He achieved maximum 
performances from the orchestra and main- 
tained a high musical level throughout the 
evening. Unfortunately the ensemble was 
deficient. In the title role Marie Sponarova 
proved to possess neither an uncommon 
voice, great artistic gifts or histrionic abil- 
ity. Marta Krasova as the mother-in-law 
was too young and dramatically too stereo- 
typed, but at least revealed a beautiful and 
well-trained contralto. Of the male singers 
only Jaroslay Gleich as Vajia Kudrjas, 
deserves to be mentioned. Ota Zitek was 
scenic director. He too, in spite of the 
masterly settings by Frantisek Muzika, did 
not exceed a conventional pattern. The 
success remained concentrated in the con- 
ductor; and rightly so. 

Great pleasure was afforded by the 
guest appearance of Marita Farell as 
Cherubino in ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.” The 
young soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
dominated the stage of the Czech Opera 
House during the whole evening. It does 
not so frequently happen that physical 
beauty, voice, vocal culture and dramatic 
talent are combined as in this achievement. 
The artist received enormous applause and 
was the star of the performance. 

The debut of the newly-engaged soprano 
Ljuba Ljubiéi¢, at the German Opera, was 
made as Aida. Her voice is beautiful and 
genuinely dramatic and at first it strikes 
by a brilliance which superimposes itself 
above orchestra and ensemble without the 
least effort, but a vibrato mars the effect. 

The concert season has not yet begun, 
but in honor of Janaéek there was a per- 
formance of his ‘Old Slavonic Mass’ (‘M§&a 
Glagolskaja’). Otakar Jeremias conducted 
it with his great seriousness, excellently 
assisted by the orchestra and the choir of 
the Radiojournal which was the initiator 
of the performance. In memory of the late 
president G. G. Masaryk, a concert was 
given with Josef Suk’s pathetic and won- 
derful ‘Asrael’ Symphony finely conducted 
by K. B. Jirak. 

The German Opera House ceased its 
activity on Sept. 26 as a sequel to political 
events. The majority of the singers and 
leading personalities have left Prague and 
it is very doubtful whether the institute 
will ever be re-opened. In this case Europe 
will lose one of its best and most interest- 
ing German operatic stages. 


William Brownlow to Return in Recital 


William Brownlow, baritone, who in 
private life is Lord Lurgan, and who 
was heard here two seasons ago, will 
return next season for a concert tour 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. He will specialize in English 
ballads and songs by contemporary 
British composers. 





